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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.¢——— 
S we predicted, this Sikkim business is growing serious. 
The stubborn Tibetan Lamas are evidently determined 
not to give up their claim to the little State, and are collecting 
troops to enforce it. Three thousand of these, whose very 
existence in the neighbourhood was probably unknown, on the 
98rd inst. attacked our position at Gnatong, and were only 
driven back after a contest which lasted more than three hours. 
One hundred of them were killed before they fled, and it is stated 
that the Colonel in command has asked and has received from 
the Viceroy permission to follow the invaders into Tibet itself. 
We only lost three killed and seven wounded ; but how long is 
this sort of contest to go on? The Tibetans can keep it up 
for years, expending a few hundred men every year; and how 
are they to be punished, or even restrained? People write 
easily enough of an “expedition to Lhassa;” but to invade a 
plateau as high as Mont Blanc, carrying everything, even 
water, over the passes, and then to defeat forces which may 
be swelled by 20,000 Chinese regulars and who knows how 
many Tartar cavalry, is not such a trifling business. It might 
be easier to apply direct pressure on Pekin, which can compel 
the Tibetans to remain quiet, if it will. We have had Sikkim 
for more than thirty-five years, and the Tibetans have abso- 
lutely no case, except that the few people are Buddhists. 








M. Clémenceau, who, as leader of the Radicals, is well 
acquainted with the opinions of the masses, is obviously 
greatly alarmed by the progress of Boulangism. He has 
accordingly made an agreement with M. Ranc, who may 
be taken to represent the Extremists, and M. Joffrin, who 
leads the Communists, to form a League of the Rights of 
Man. This League, part of whose programme we publish 
elsewhere, is obviously intended to found “clubs” all over the 
country the object of which will be to resist Boulangism, even, 
if needful, by coercing the Assembly. The scheme will greatly 
terrify the peasants, who think the present Chamber already 
too Radical, and will drive the Conservative classes wild. M. 
Clémenceau, moreover, has decided for immediate Revision, 
which he thinks essential before the Republic can be made sufli- 
ciently democratic. If his followers go with him, they and the 
Monarchists, who are already pledged, and who have this week 
been directed by the Comte de Paris to vote in that direction, 
will compel the Chamber to pass the necessary vote. All will 
then depend on the courage of the Senate, in which, it is said, 
only three Senators desire Revision. In France, Upper 
Houses never have any courage. 


A correspondent of the Times who knows France unusually 
well, and has made a careful study of the subject, published 
on Wednesday his view of the Boulanger mania. He thinks 
that, although General Boulanger is probably deficient. in the 
stuff of which Dictators are made, being only a master in the 
art of seducing men, the situation is still grave. He is ridiculed 
in Paris; but he is the favourite of the common soldier, | 





and in the provinces he would probably sweep the board 
along the North-East frontier, the Upper Seine, the Upper 
Loire, and the country between the Loire and the Garonne. 
Here, and possibly elsewhere, he can command the clericals, 
the reactionaries, and the “dumb unknown masses of small 
cultivators,” who are always for the strong man. The true 
sources of his power are that he is “Chairman of the League 
of the Discontented,” and that he joins no party, but offers 
himself to each in turn, as a panacea for the evils of which it 
complains. The writer seems inclined to believe that it is as 
a foe of Parliamentarism that the General is welcomed, but he 
is not clear on this point. There is little new in this account; 
but the writer adds a novel fact, that the papers opposed to 
General Boulanger are wholly unable to refrain from men- 
tioning him, often at great length, as their readers will have 
news of his proceedings. This tallies with Mrs. Crawford’s 
statement in the Universal Review as to the enormous rise.in. 
the circulation of the papers which have taken him up,- 
particularly La Lanterne. : 


A great meeting was held in the Phenix Park on Sunday, 
to protest against the interference of the Church of Rome in 
Irish politics. The Lord Mayor of Dublin took the chair, and 
declared that the Irish people would as soon think of taking 
their politics from the palace by the Tiber, as their religion 
from the palace by the Thames; but what he really meant to 
say was that they would as soon think of allowing ecclesias- 
tical authority to put any limits on the religious tools which 
he and his friends were determined to use in politics, 
as they would of allowing the political authorities at 
Westminster to put any limits on the political tools 
which he and his coreligionists were determined to use 
in propagating their faith. The Lord Mayor expressed un- 
limited confidence in Archbishop Walsh, and declared it to 
be their duty to make it plain to all men that they would 
never allow the intriguers at Rome to succeed. Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien spoke in the same strain, the former with 
a good deal of fury, the latter with a good deal of reserve. And 
the meeting, which was about five thousand strong, passed 
the resolution submitted to it, declining to recognise any 
right in the Holy See to interfere in Irish politics. The Cork 
Examiner, a Nationalist journal, is evidently alarmed at this 
tendency to denounce the Papal Rescript, and warns its readers 
of the imprudence of such a course. 


The speech of Mr. Mayne, M.P. for Mid-Tipperary, at the 
meeting of the Dublin Corporation at the City Hall on 
Thursday, was a very frank admission indeed that the Papal 
Rescript is already operating, and operating powerfully. “He 
would tell them,” he said, “of one incident from his own 
county. There, as all over the land, the people acted in the 
agrarian warfare under the advice and with the co-operation 
of the priests; but now that was at an end, and the priests 
had been compelled to withdraw from that co-operation, and 
the people would no longer have recourse to them for counsel. 
What was the result? Four farms evicted some years ago had 
continued derelict while the priests and people were banded 
together, and while the people felt that they were acting not 
only with the approval but with the assistance of their clergy ; 
but these farms, every one of the four, had been grabbed since 
the appearance of the Rescript ; and more than that, the men 
who grabbed them put the Rescript forward as their justifica- 
tion. They must look facts in the face, and it was the fact that 
clergymen who had given every assistance and taken their full 
share of work in the movement could not give their assistance 
any longer, at all events if the Rescript remained in force and 
unmodified.” That is as explicit as it can possibly be, and 
Mr. Mayne goes on to say that because this moral rescript has 
political consequences, it must be regarded as a political 
rescript “from first to last.” He might just as well say that 
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because “Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal” are 
moral laws which take effect in the political and criminal legis- 
lation of every civilised State, therefore, they must be regarded 
as intrigues on the part of Moses with the politicians of 
unborn generations whose very parts of speech did not, in the 
time of Moses, exist, even in germ. 


The Irish Roman Catholics, in attacking the Papal Rescript, 
have asserted that in working the “ Plan of Campaign,” the 
moneys deposited by the tenants “were freely lodged with 
persons whom they knew and trusted, to be held as an in- 
surance fund against eviction, and that these moneys are 
invariably returned without reduction on the request of the 
tenant.” Mr. George W. Ruxton, writing to Monday’s Times, 
shows, on the evidence both of United Ireland and of Mr. 
Dillon himself, how very far this statement is from em- 
bodying even an approximation to the “ Plan of Campaign ” 
as it was expounded and exulted in by its chosen apostles. 
A correspondent of United Ireland had suggested that it 
would be better to lodge the tenants’ money with the 
treasurer of the Irish National League, rather than with 
unknown persons, to whom United [Ireland replied, on 
October 30th, 1886 :—“ The objection to the suggestion 
is manifest. What is desired is privacy as to the quarter 
in which the money is lodged.” Again, Mr. Dillon, who said 
at Herbertstown (Limerick County) on April 27th last that 
two tenants who ran away, after putting their money “in the 
war-chest,” “could not get it back again” (United Ireland, 
May 5th, 1888), signed his name on May 17th to the assertion 
that the money was always deposited by the tenants “with 
persons whom they knew and trusted.” In a word, United 
Ireland and Mr. Dillon describe the “ Plan of Campaign” in 
one way when they want to glorify its efficiency as a measure 
of war, and in quite an opposite way when they want to show 
how innocent it is, in answer to the Papal Rescript. 


A remarkable letter of Mr. Gladstone’s was published in 
Monday’s Times, in reference to Mr. Balfour’s return of the 
number of cases in which sentences in Ireland have been 
increased on appeal ;—indeed, this has happened much oftener 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Government than under the present 
Government. Mr. Gladstone disavows all responsibility for 
the practice, on the ground that he and his colleagues knew 
nothing of it, and that responsibility begins with knowledge. 
He even treats it as a matter of the utmost insignificance 
whether it was his own Government which tolerated so 
iniquitous, though legal, a practice, or the Conservative 
Government. The only discredit, he seems to say, attaches 
to defending the practice, now that it is known; there was 
no discredit in his colleagues failing to disavow and denounce 
it when their attention was not called to it. We hold with 
Mr. Gladstone that criminal appeals would best be regarded 
solely as revisions of the sentence on behalf of the criminal. 
because that gives a leniency to our criminal law which is, we 
think, very desirable. But it seems utterly unreasonable to 
treat the present state of the law in Ireland, which makes a 
criminal appeal a real rehearing of the whole case, as in any 
sense a gross injustice, and monstrously unreasonable to 
treat it as a deadly sin of the present Government that it is 
not particularly repentant when it finds that it is only doing 
what Lord Spencer and Sir G. Trevelyan did year after year 
without professing any penitence at all. 


The Society of Friends have found 1,200 members to 
memorialise Mr. Gladstone against the un-Christian character 
of the Irish Crimes Act of 1887, the memorial being signed by 
nine Members of Parliament who are Friends. In Thursday’s 
Times, however, a protest signed by the great benefactor of 
Treland, Mr. J. H. Tuke, by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by Mr. F'. Seebohm, of Hitchin, and nine other eminent 
members of the Society of Friends, appeared, declaring 
that the great majority of the Society of Friends resident 
in Ireland, and a very large section of those in Great 
Britain,—including, of course,..Mr. Bright,—are not at all 
of the same way of thinking;gand that the Society, as a 
Society, is committed to the, dity of obedience to the civil 
government ; and they quote the “Book of Discipline” very 
pertinently on the subject. “A Septuagenarian Quaker ” 
adds, in a sensible letter of his own,—‘Surely it is some- 
what ridiculous that a Society which proclaims the unlawfulness 
of war should encourage the very worst and most revengeful 


ca aici. 
forms of lawlessness and violence on the part of private indi 
viduals, in opposition to laws deliberately framed by re pa 
sentatives of the people, and in order to escape the pe 
of just debts.” Certainly for the Church which proclaims th 
duty of turning the other cheek to the smiter, to throw ste 
shield over the “ Plan of Campaign ” and over boycotters, does 
seem the highest extravagance of religious partisanship. 


At a time when the controversy as to what Irish boycottin 
really means, is so bitter, everybody should read Mr. T. w 
Rolleston’s answer to Mr. S. Laing’s discreditable apology for 
it. Mr. Rolleston is not a Unionist, but a N ationalist, He 
has been a strong supporter of Home-rule, and would stil] be 
a strong supporter of it, if he could find a party to defend 
it in the old style in which Gavan Duffy and Thomas 
Davis advocated the Nationalist cause forty years ago. 
But he feels for boycotting as it is actually practised 
in Ireland, the sort of profound loathing which every 
honourable man feels for a practice that is destroying the 
mutual confidence of neighbours and friends throughout a 
peasantry of warm-hearted but morally timid, not to say 
morally cowardly temperament, and he denounces it with a 
freedom and a force that it does the heart good to recognise. 
The little pamphlet, which is published by Ponsonby, of Graf. 
ton Street, Dublin, will do more to reinforce the Pope’s con- 
demnation than all the eloquence which the whole Unionist 
Press can produce, for this is impartial evidence given by an 
enthusiastic Irish Nationalist who, nevertheless, rates honour 
above party. 


Mr. Healy certainly has the courage—shall we say, the bad 
courage P—of his opinions. At the meeting of the National 
League held in Dublin on Tuesday, he told his audience that 
he remained, “in the face of the Papal circular, a wholly un- 
regenerate and unrepentant sinner.” He should adhere to the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” and recommend the boycotting of all 
who took farms cleared by eviction. “There was no obliga- 
tion to salute such men in the streets, or to fetch or carry for 
them, to associate with them in their houses, or to show them 
any kind of aid or comfort. Every honest man, as he passed 
them by, should pass them by with a scowl and with contempt, 
and their children, and their children’s children, should be re- 
membered as the children and grandchildren of land-grabbers.” 
And then we are told that the National League has nothing 
to do with boycotting, and that its penalties never fall upon the 
innocent. The very children of a man who takes a farm and 
pays rent for it are, because of their father’s honesty, to be 
persecuted for ever. 


The Government and the Liberal Unionists have received a 
tremendous blowin the Southampton election, which resulted in 
the return of the Gladstonian candidate by a majority of 885. 
Mr. Evans polling 5,151 votes, against 4,266 given for the 
Conservative candidate, Mr. Guest. In 1886, the highest 
Conservative polled 639 more than the highest Gladstonian, 
so that a great minority has been transformed into a still 
greater majority against the Government and the Unionists. 
The battle was fought, in some degree on the Home-rule 
issue, but still more on the temperance issue,—i.e., on the 
licensing clauses of the Local Government Bill,—and also in 
some degree on questions of purely local interest. The beating is 
a bad one, but Southampton is a political weathercock, and is 
just as likely as not to vote Unionist on thenext occasion. It 
never keeps to the same politics for three elections in succession. 


The comparative silence on the Continent continues. The 
warmer weather has been most beneficial to the Emperor 
Frederick’s general health, though, as the world is carefully 
warned, there is no improvement in the local disease; and 
while he lives, all action is necessarily suspended. The 
threatened movements in Servia and Herzegovina have not 
broken out, and some threats addressed by the Pesther Lloyd 
to Montenegro for permitting armed bands to cross the 
frontier, are probably intended only as warnings. The only 
disquieting intelligence, in fact, during the week is that twelve 
more Polish regiments have been stationed by the Austrian 
Government in Galicia, and that the Saxon corps d’armée has 
been specially told off to aid them in the event of the war 
extending to Germany. There is still, however, much un- 
easiness at Vienna, where it is said that this armed peace, and 
the consequent expenditure and anxiety, are found to be 








intolerably burdensome. The rumour that Prince Alexander 
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 Battenberg’s betrothal to the Princess Victoria of Germany 
would be formally announced on Thursday, turned out to be 
an invention. 

The extraordinary interest now taken in stately ceremonial 
is well marked in the accounts of the German Royal wedding 
on Thursday. Both Prince Henry of Prussia and his cousin- 
bride, Princess Trene of Hesse, are descendants of our own 
George III.; but their marriage is in no way an event of any 
importance, the Crown Prince of Germany having already 
four sons. Nevertheless, the Times publishes a descriptive 
telegram of two columns, describing everything, from the 
uniform worn by the Emperor, down to the distribution, 
German fashion, of bits of the bride’s garter. The ceremonial 
appears to have gone off well, though as a pageant it was 
marred by the small dimensions of the Charlottenburg chapel, 
which will only hold forty persons. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to exclude all witnesses except the two Royal families, 
three or four of the highest officers of State—Count Herbert 
Bismarck representing his father, who is away at Varzin—and 
two Ambassadors, those of Russia and Great Britain. The 
omission of Austria is characteristic, Austria being already 
secured. 

A murderer of the Peace type has during the week 
attracted some attention. Jackson, a plumber addicted to 
burglary, was on Tuesday serving his term in Strangeways 
Gaol, Manchester. He had been ordered to mend a gas-pipe 
ina room of the gaol, and was watched by a warder named 
Webb. He induced Webb in some way to stoop down to look 
at the pipe, and brained him with a hammer. He then 
knocked a hole in the roof, got out, crossed a wall or two, and 
dropping into the road, made for Oldham, where he at once 
recommenced his trade of burglary. He stole some clothing 
in one Taylor’s house, leaving behind him a prison sock, 
and then entered the house of T. Wood, a captain in 
the Salvation Army. Here he stole £1 16s, Mr. Wood 
being asleep, enjoyed himself with porter and cigars, and 
then stealing the keys of the Salvation Army barracks, 
deposited his cigar-ends there. Moved, apparently, by mere 
bedevilment, he even wrote down on paper an accurate 
description of the money he had taken, finishing the account 
with, “ Good-bye, Captain; though lost to sight, to memory 
dear,” and signed it “ Shakespeare.” Then he disappeared ; and 
although the police are hunting him with unusual vigilance 
and zeal, the murder of a warder being fatal to all discipline, 
up to Friday evening he had not been arrested. Ifthe penalty 
of death were abolished, how could that man be punished ? 


Lord Bramwell on Wednesday delivered before the Institute 
of Bankers a most appreciative lecture on the system of limited 
liability. He approves it entirely, though he would, if he 
could, compel the promoters of such Companies to be more 
explicit in describing purchases, &c., so that bad properties 
might not be sold to shareholders for good value; would in- 
crease the liability of directors ; and would havea better system 
of liquidation, perhaps a liquidation in bankruptcy. We really 
do not see why we should not strike harder at the root of the 
present evil, and make wilful misdescription by a promoter, or 
wilful concealment of important truth, a criminal offence. 
Such an act is fraud, and fraud upon the blind. Lord Bram- 
well incidentally mentioned a fact which, as he says, few 
people knew,—that the shareholders in an Insurance Company 
are not always personally responsible. “Life and fire in- 
surance companies are really companies that might be said to 
have limited liability, because they put in their policies not 
that the individual members of the society will be liable for 
the amount, but that the funds of the society shall be liable 
for the amount; and if by any ill fortune the funds of the 
society are not sufficient to pay the debt, then upon any claim 
being made on an individual member of the society, he says, 
‘I made no bargain with you other than that the funds of the 
society should be made liable for paying your debt. Iam not 
liable’ ” Lord Bramwell was describing a former condition of 
the law; but, according to the Times’ report, he means this to 
be applicable now. 


In the official report upon Russian statistics for 1885, it is 
mentioned that in that year the population amounted to 
109,000,000, that the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 
900,000 a year, and that of 853,000 young men eligible that 
year for military service, only 228,000 were enrolled. Service 
in Russia lasts, however, for twelve years; and the total 





meaning of the figures is that the Russians are incomparably 
the most numerous of the white peoples, and her means of 
forming and renewing her Army at least four times as great 
as that of any first-class nation. If she ever produced an 
Emperor with military genius who was also ambitious, those 
would be serious facts. 


The Bishop of Peterborough never speaks on the temperance 
question without a manliness and distinctness all his own. At 
Loughborough last week he referred to the Sunday-closing 
question, and deprecated the use of the ad captandum assump- 
tion that because intemperance is a sin, intemperance on Sunday 
isa particularly heinous sin. Intemperance on Sunday is not at 
all more sinful, said the Bishop, than intemperance on a week- 
day, and, moreover, it is not the duty of the State to prevent 
sin as sin,—that is the duty of the Church,—nor even to prevent 
people from being tempted away from church,—but only to 
protect the civil interests of citizens, and to prevent or punish 
crime. The only legitimate argument that occurred to him 
for closing public-houses on a Sunday, is that other traders are 
compelled to suspend their business in the public interest, 
and that the owners of public-houses have no right of pre- 
ference over other traders. Certainly not for their own sakes. 
But is it not for the advantage of the people at large that 
respectable houses of entertainment should be accessible on 
Sunday within reasonable limits as regards hours? We hold 
very strongly that it is. 


At a meeting of the Rochester Diocesan Conference on 
Friday week, the Bishop of Rochester stated that a Bill had 
been introduced into Parliament to create a Suffragan 
Bishopric, to be cut out of his diocese, which would be called 
the Bishopric of Southwark, and mentioned that a great 
London publisher,—who has since been stated to be Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan,—had offered to present a residence for 
the proposed Suffragan Bishop. This residence is a roomy 
and charming house, called Knapdale, at Upper Tooting, and 
we are told that £2,000 will probably be contributed as the 
nucleus of an endowment. Southwark and its neighbourhood 
undoubtedly need greatly fresh missionary effort, and the 
appropriation of a Suffragan Bishopric to the spiritual needs 
of the people will greatly aid such effort. Nor is it unsatis- 
factory to find one of the great potentates of the world of 
books coming forward to give generous aid to the missionary 
energy of the Church. It is not every country in Europe 
where one of the greater publishers, and one of the greatest of 
University publishers, would be eager to co-operate directly 
with the Church of the nation. 


A great and enthusiastic Unionist demonstration was held 
in Belfast yesterday week, which was addressed by Mr. Lea, 
M.P., Mr. Wodehouse, M.P., and Mr. Arnold-Forster. Mr. 
Lea, M.P., remarked that Mr. John O’Connor, in moving a 
recent amendment in the House of Commons, had stated that 
the Irish Bishops had withdrawn from discussion the subject 
of education until they should havea Home-rule Parliament to 
discuss it in. That meant, said Mr. Lea, that under a Home- 
rule Parliament the Protestants of Ulster would be taxed to 
support Roman Catholic schools. For our parts, so long as 
the schools were good schools, and so long as the denomina- 
tional system were adopted deliberately as the one most 
suitable to Ireland, we should not at all object to seeing either 
the Protestants paying taxes for the education of Roman 
Catholics in good Roman Catholic schools, or the Roman 
Catholics paying taxes for the education of Protestants in 
good Protestant schools; but what we should object to would 
be the vivid mutual distrust which under a Home-rule system 
would unquestionably be felt by each party in the good faith 
of the other. Mr. Wodehouse, M.P., made an excellent speech, 
in which he asserted that almost all the enthusiasm for Irish 
Home-rule professed in Great Britain was really nothing but 
faith in Mr. Gladstone under another name; and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster insisted that throughout Great Britain the Irish Ques- 
tion was really an unreal one, the significance of which did not 
come home to a single elector, whilein Ulster it was tomultitudes 
a matter of the utmost personal significance, and to Loyalists 
out of Ulster one of life and death. True, and a great mischief 
it is that so little is known in Great Britain of the feelings 
with which the loyal Irishmen would view Home-rule. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99 to 994, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BIRMINGHAM PROPOSAL. 


E sincerely hope that the article in the Birmingham 
Daily Post suggesting a new policy for the Radical 
wing of the Unionists, is only a feeler, and does not, as so 
many imagine, represent Mr. Chamberlain’s matured con- 
victions. It is, we feel sure, based upon an error which 
must prove fatal to the best hope of an ultimate renewal 
of confidence between the two islands, a renewal absolutely 
essential, though in different degrees, to the future well- 
being of both. The Post suggests, in language, we quite 
admit, of just temperance and caution, that the power of 
the National League being now seriously weakened, and 
order of a certain kind nearly restored in Ireland, the time 
has arrived when remedial legislation should recommence, 
and should take four distinct and, so to speak, practical 
directions,—(1), There should be a large measure of Land- 
purchase, to be based upon Irish credit and managed 
through Irish County Boards ; (2), public works should be 
sanctioned on a great scale—ten millions, for example, being 
advanced for arterial drainage, the railways should become, 
either directly or indirectly, State property, and the har- 
bours, fisheries, and commercial advantages of Ireland 
should be developed to the uttermost; (3), municipal 
freedom, as in England, should be conceded to the counties ; 
and (4), Provincial Governments should be set up, with a 
strictly defined and, of course, subordinate “ legislative” 
power. These are definite proposals wholly unlike the ideas 
of irresponsible sympathisers with agitation, and we will 
try to indicate reasons for approving or disapproving each 
in succession. 

(1.) As to the principle of a Land-purchase scheme, we 
oo go much further than the Birmingham paper. 

e have for more than a quarter of a century contended 
that the root of Irish disaffection is a tenure opposed to 
the wishes, the prejudices, and the economic situation of 
the people ; that no solution will be final which does not 
make of the tiller of the soil the ultimate owner; and that, 
as an English blunder has been the cause of the divorce 
between the existing Irish tenure and the Irish idea of 
rightful ownership, it would be right as well as generous 
in the English people to assist in the reform. We stand 
up, in the face of our own best friends and of many repug- 
nances in ourselves, to plead for a large grant in aid of 
peasant-proprietorship in Ireland. But the method of 
effecting the change suggested by the Post seems to us at 
once immoral and inadequate. It is inadequate, because it 
will involve a long process of time, and therefore years of 
angry friction; and it is immoral, because it hands over 
to the debtor the appraisement of his creditor’s rightful 
claims. Elective local authorities in Ireland must represent 
the farmers, and to allow them to assess, or even to control, 
the payment of landlord’s claims, would be to legalise 
pillage. We would not trust English or Scotch farmers 
with such a power, and they have not been oppressed by 
exorbitant rents, or embittered by ages of social strife, or 
corrupted by teaching so bad that it has at last been con- 
demned by the Catholic Church as radically immoral. 
What is done for the reform of Irish tenure—and we wish 
the thing done to be large, to be immediate, and to be 
final—must be done by the only authority at once impartial 
and available,—the Imperial Parliament. 

(2.) The question of public works is one entirely for 
experts. Our own belief is incurable that advances for 
remunerative public works are of necessity either unneces- 
sary or eleemosynary, and in the long-run do much harm ; 
but we will not press that opinion against either statesmen 
or engineers. It may well be that there are works of great 
advantage the outcome of which capitalists do not foresee 
and less interested persons do, and in which, therefore, the 
State may beneficially lend the aid of its superior credit. 
If there are such works, and the drainage of the Shannon 
may be one, let them be completed, care being only taken 
that if there is failure, the loss shall not fall with undue 
weight upon the future taxpayer. If we are to speculate, 
still more if we are to waste, let us do it with our own 
money, and not with that of our children. In other words, 
if we give grants, let them be grants ; but if we give loans, 
let us borrow nothing not repayable within thirty years. 

(3 and 4.) It is on the grant of what are ‘liek local 
liberties that we part company with the Birmingham 
proposal. The first , the concession of County 








Councils, is, it is true, a mere question of o 

ness; but then, the iniepuntaneiions of the oume, 
is on the face of affairs. Order is partly restored, 
in Ireland, but the feelings which have produced social 
war there, the bitter hatred of England, the savage 
antipathies of caste, the belief that law is a hostile 
instead of a protecting power, show no sign of abatement 
The virulence of the quarrel differs in degree in different 
districts ; but throughout the South the farmers hold that 
the landlords are their enemies, that it is just to coerce 
them into reductions, that a competitor who will pay their 
demands is a criminal, and that the assassination of such 
a criminal is to be defended not only in village assemblies 
but in the church and the jury-box. So acute is still 
agrarian hate, that it overpowers not only moral feeling 
but that reverence for the Church which for ages past has 
been not only a habit with Irish Catholics, but a matter of 
patriotic pride. How is it possible that men burning with 
such sentiments should, as electors, nominate impartial 
representatives, or that representatives similarly influenced 
should even perceive in any question between the “rich” and 
the poor, what is just and what is unjust? Grant even that 
the farmers are essentially in the right, and still they are 
inflamed parties to a long and bitterly fought suit, and 
ought not to be trusted till passion has subsided with the 
destinies of their opponents. That passion will subside 
with a change of tenure, we have no doubt whatever; and 
that fact once ascertained, we would not delay the grant of 
County Councils to Ireland for an hour ; but till then, their 
creation can but make the still raging quarrel more 
dangerous and envenomed. That, however, is only a dispute 
as to time; but we would not concede Provincial Legislatures 
either now or hereafter, and this for a reason which some 
of our readers will receive with a feeling of surprise. The 
one demand of the present Irish agitators which seems to 
us untainted either with crime or sordidness, is the demand 
for Home-rule. We hold that to concede it would be 
dangerous to the Empire, fatal to the future of Ireland— 
which is not a homogeneous nation, but an island occupied 
by two nations—and a treacherous betrayal of the non- 
Celtic population; would, in fact, be immoral for us; 
but there is no immorality in the demand itself. Indeed, 
what of nobility there is in the whole struggle consists in 
the element of old Nationalist feeling, the desire of Irish- 
men that their country should have a separate place, 
history, and ‘responsibility before the world. We have 
always regarded this feeling with respect, wretchedly 
unwise as we think its manifestation, and hold that it is 
part of the historic ill-luck of a most unlucky country 
that Nationalism, which is but an exaggerated development 
of patriotism, should have been poisoned at its source by 
its admixture with an agrarian revolt the whole object 
of which, when all is said, is to secure money by @ 
combination against contracts. To impoverish and debase 
the feeling of Nationalism, by granting legislative power to 
Provincial Councils, seems to us at once reckless and mean, 
—treckless, because every atom of power conceded would be 
used to secure the larger end; mean, because if we 
are morally entitled to yield at all—which we deny 
—and still more if we are bound to yield, we are 
bound to yield the nobler and not the pettier of 
Irish requests. Independence might benefit Irishmen 
by enabling them to wade through a sea of suffering 
to a firm social constitution; but Provincial Councils 
could do no good whatever. They would not satisfy Irish 
pride, they would not teach Ireland what responsibility 
means, they would not afford an arena on which the social 
forces could fight out their battle and ascertain their 
strength. The gain to the United Kingdom would be 
absolutely nil, and might be a minus quantity, for Scotland 
and Wales, Yorkshire and London, might be asking the 
same thing; and the loss to Ireland would be extreme, the 
suppression of the one impulse which evokes her nobler 
qualities. Nobody would be benefited and nobody content, 
for, to do the Irish disaffected justice, they are not fighting 
through a veiled rebellion in order to settle their “ private- 
Bill legislation” through jobbing little Boards. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HOME-RULERS AND 
THE PAPACY. 

7". meetings of Roman Catholic Home-rulers_ in 

Pheenix Park on Sunday and at the Dublin City Hall 

on Thursday were evidently intended to compel the head of 

their Church to draw back from the ground he had taken, 
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to withdraw his moral condemnation of the “Plan of 
Campaign ” and of boycotting. In the Phenix Park, Mr. 
Dillon said plainly that it was a monstrous thing for the 
Papacy to overrule the decision of the vast majority of 
the Irish prelates and priests, and virtually to accuse them 
of having sanctioned during two long years “wholesale 
conspiracy and robbery, because that was what the Rescript 
meant if it meant anything, and that those men who were 
responsible for their actions had either openly approved 
that robbery, or by their silence had given consent.” 
We quite agree with Mr. Dillon that this is in effect what 
the Papal Rescript does mean, though, of course, it does 
not involve quite so blank a condemnation as that 
into which he translated it. The truth is, that there 
has been an agrarian war, and that great offences 
against Christian morality have been committed on both 
sides, and that the leaders of the tenant-farmers have 
invented what they truly call a “Plan of Campaign” 
which involves,—more or less no doubt as a measure of 
self-defence,—breaches of engagement the most obvious 
and grave, and still more obvious and more detestable 
breaches of Christian charity. That these offences have 
been palliated in the minds both of the leaders and of the led 
by the injustice committed on the other side, which has not 
been formulated and has not needed to be formulated by the 
class with whom the tenants have been at war, we gladly 
admit. It is the only palliation for the conduct of the priests 
and Bishops in allowing their sympathies to be diverted, as 
they undoubtedly have been diverted, from the desire to 
see God’s law obeyed on all sides, to the desire to defeat 
the designs of those only whom they regard as oppressors 
of their fathers and mothers and sisters and brothers. 
But Christian morality does not allow of this sort of 
repayment of one man’s wrong by wrong against another 
man, and that it does not allow of it, the Pope’s 
Rescript officially testifies. Had the Cardinals given 
any other answer than they did give to the exclusively 
moral issues set before them by the Pope, they would 
have denied the religion for which their Church has 
been a witness for near two thousand years. And 
nobody knows better than Mr. Dillon and his friends that 
when they repudiate the right of the Church to interfere in 
what they call politics, by putting a veto on their breaches 
of engagement and breaches of charity, they really deny 
to their Church the power of judging where morality enters 
into politics, and assume the power of dispensing themselves 
from all breaches of the moral law for which they can manage 
to find any political pretence. That is, indeed, the sum and 
substance of the Sunday meeting in Phenix Park. The 
speakers there told the Pope that unless he draws back, and 
admits that he has passed the boundary between morals and 
politics in condemning the Parnellite tactics in Ireland, 
the affections of the popular party, or at least of their 
leaders, will be alienated from the Church to which 
Ireland has been so long faithful. That is a formidable 
threat, but we think we may safely predict that it will be 
found a rather empty one. Mr. Dillon has not the power 
to frighten the Irish prelates into schism ; and without the 
Irish prelates, the Irish priests will not be drawn into 
schism. The Irish Roman Catholics know perfectly well 
that their Church would lose far more by being cut off 
from the great; Roman Catholic Church of all countries, 
than it could possibly gain by the right to employ morally 
discreditable methods of agitation which have already 
shocked the piety and revolted the loyalty of some of the 
most religious of their own people. Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien hardly believe even in their own threats, or they 
would not utter them with so hesitating a voice, and show so 
unmistakably their wish to keep a door of escape open for 
themselves ; and at the City Hall on Thursday, Mr. Mayne, 
M.P., admitted in so many words that the priests would not 
— the “Plan of Campaign” and boycotting any longer, 
unless something could be done to neutralise the effect of the 
Pope’s interference. Even Mr. O’Brien told his audience 
on Sunday that “he did not mean to say that the Vatican 
meant to play the game of Mr. Balfour and Lord Clanri- 
carde; but he did say that the Tory Government, in 
carrying on an intrigue with Rome, had a purely political 
object, the getting of a Coercion Act from Rome to cover 
the retreat of Mr. Balfour’s Act.” As Mr. O’Brien is 
pretty well aware that Monsignor Persico has not been an 
agent of the British Government, but has gathered from 
both sides all the information which would enable him to 
Judge of the present state of Ireland, this is only a mode of 





trying to throw upon the British Government the blame 
which Mr. O’Brien does not choose to throw directly on 
the Pope. And it is, indeed, perfectly clear that, angry 
as the devisers of the “Plan of Campaign” are with the- 
Papal Rescript, they are very anxious not to raise the cry 
of schism. That means that they are already beaten. 
For they have no choice, in reality, between accepting 
the authority of their Church on the question whether 
particular political combinations involve moral sin or 
not, and defying the authority of their Church on moral 
questions altogether. If it be incompetent to any moral 
authority to decide whether in a particular case political 
strategy is or is not immoral, it is perfectly obvious that 
that moral authority is a very inadequate moral authority, 
and very far indeed from infallible. If that is Mr. Dillon’s. 
and Mr. O’Brien’s opinion of the Roman Church, they are- 
not Roman Catholics, and will very soon find out that they 
are not Roman Catholics. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Roman Catholic Nationalists 
are not at all prepared to fly in the face of their ecclesias- 
tical superiors, and are on their guard as to what they 
shall allow themselves to say. Archbishop Walsh has 
submitted; though, with characteristic want of candour,. 
he has endeavoured to make out that the Papal Rescript 
will strengthen instead of crippling the hands of the - 
National League, and assures his friends that the Holy 
See has no intention at all of intervening in Irish: 
politics. That is just what we maintain, and it is 
rather odd to find Archbishop Walsh supporting us in the 
assertion that the veto put upon immoral methods of 
agitation is no intervention in Irish politics. Arch-- 
bishop Croke, too, will have to submit. The whole- 
of the Irish episcopacy will follow in the steps of 
Bishop O’Dwyer, whose bold denunciation of the “ Plan: 
of Campaign” was, as we pointed out at the time, 
the beginning of the end. The priesthood are already 
following the Bishops, and the good Catholics amongst 
the laity will follow the priests. We do not say that the 
confessional will be turned into a very active instrument 
of resistance to the “ Plan of Campaign” and boycotting.. 
We wish heartily, both for the worldly prospects of the- 
tenants themselves and for the sake of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland, that it might be so. But it is contrary to the 
precedents of human nature to expect it. The priesthood 
will long be lukewarm on subjects on which they feel so - 
much sympathy with the offenders and so little with those 
against whom the offence is committed. They will 
wink as hard as they can at such offences. They will 
impose slighter penances for them than they would in 
the case of many other lighter offences. But, on the 
whole, they will conform to the law of their Church, 
as Mr. Mayne, M.P., clearly sees, and the deadly. 
instruments of the National League will break in their 
hands. That, we have no doubt, will be the end of 
the matter. Possibly a few of the most passionate 
leaders may be alienated from the Church in which they 
have been brought up, and leave it in disgust. But that 
will be the extent of the mischief. A good many of the- 
Catholic tenantry have long been weary of the despotism 
of the National League, and will be as eager on worldly as 
they should be on unworldly grounds, to escape from it. 
And the moment of escape is at hand. No one can read 
the speeches made in Dublin City Hall on Thursday, and. 
yet doubt that the inventors of the “ Plan of Campaign ” are- 
ina panic. They are, indeed, as angry with Mr. Parnell, 
who has disowned them on one side, as they are on the 
other side with the Pope, who has deliberately taken out 
of their hands their most efficient weapons. 





THE SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION AND THE™: 
COMPENSATION CLAUSES. 


WEEE an experienced election-agent forced to lay 

down a general rule as to elections in England, we 
imagine that he would do so in some such words as these : 
—‘ At a General Election, the best cause will win; ata 
by-election, the best candidate,’—explaining, however;. 
that he used the phrase, “the best candidate,” in the sense- 
well understood by all political agents and wire-pullers,— 
that is, the candidate who, under the particular local 
circumstances, is, by personal characteristics, by in- 
fluence, by position, the most popularity-attracting of 
the two men before the constituency. The results of 
the contest at Southampton during the General Elec~ 
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tion of 1886, and at the by-election of Wednesday last, is 
a good example of this principle. When the clear issue 
of Home-rule or the maintenance of the Legislative 
Union was proposed to the Southampton electors in 
1886, they chose the best cause; when, in 1888, the 
issue was, in truth, “Evans or Guest’—‘ the candi- 
date who is trying to bring more work to the docks,” 
or the South-Western Railway director who stopped the 
Didcot Railway at Winchester—they chose the man who, 
for election purposes, was undoubtedly the best candidate. 

When we think of the excessively parochial character of 
the Southampton contest, and remember that the familiar 
words, “Ireland,” ‘“Home-rule,” “Coercion,” and “the 
Union,” found comparatively little place in the fight, it is 
curious to contrast it with the great struggles of this time 
last year, when the Irish Question was still kept prominently 
before the electors, even if it did not very much affect their 
ultimate decision. The only point of outside politics 
which seems to have sensibly affected the result of the 
‘Southampton election was the question involved in the com- 
pensation clauses of the Local Government Bill. This issue 
did no doubt occupy a very considerable amount of attention, 
-and decided the way in which a great many votes were ulti- 
mately cast. Though the proposals of the Government at the 
present moment were too vague for any exact decision to be 
pronounced upon them, it is pretty evident that the notion 
‘which prevailed generally in Southampton, and which 
attracted the solid teetotal vote to the Gladstonian candi- 
date, was that the Opposition were going to fight against 
the publicans and the Ministry for them, and that it was, 
therefore, the duty of the Temperance party to try and 
prevent a Conservative from being returned. Such action, 
whether consciously or not, can, of course, only tend in 
one direction,—the disallowance of any compensation to 
publicans to whom licences may not be regranted by the 
new licensing authority. Are the Temperance party acting 
fairly and reasonably in thus setting themselves against all 
compensation? We cannot believe that they are, though 
we do not feel at all certain that the Government is pro- 
posing to deal with the question in the best way. 

It may be worth while, then, to examine how matters 
‘stand exactly at the present moment. When the Govern- 
ment framed their compensation clauses, they did so under 
the belief that a publican had a legal right to claim the 
renewal of his licence year by year so long as he managed 
his business in a proper and well-conducted manner. 
Undoubtedly, if this was the law, the publican had a right 
to compensation of a very substantial kind. Since, how- 
ever, the introduction of the Local Government Bill, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench has decided that the present 
‘licensing authority has the power to refuse the re-grant of 
a licence not for misconduct, but merely because they con- 
sider that the number of public-houses within a certain area 
ought to be reduced. This decision, unless it is overruled, 
shows conclusively that the publican, since he has no right 
of renewal, has no property in his licence, and therefore 
that he has no legal claim to compensation. Ought we, 
however, to consider that because there is no legal claim 
for compensation, there is no equitable claim? Most 
assuredly not, unless we are willing to go with the 
fanatical teetotalers, and to declare that a publican who 
has been in the habit of obtaining an annual re-grant of his 
licence has no more a right to expect compensation, when 
that re-grant is refused, than has the vendor of poisons or 
the keeper of a disorderly house when the law interferes 
to put down the business they respectively conduct. Surely 
we must admit that the man who has invested his savings 
in a public-house, and has carried on his calling honestly 
and without misconduct, has an equitable if not a legal 
claim not to be saved from ruin by the operation of any new 
legislative enactment. Though it is comparatively easy to 
establish this moral right of the publican to compensation, 
it is extremely difficult to hit on any pfinciple which will 
award compensation fairly in the very various cases in 
which it may be claimed. A public-house which obtained 
its first licence, say, in the year 1885, ought not, it seems 
to us, to rank in the same scale as an old village inn which 
has had its licence renewed for forty years without com- 
plaint. Again, a hard-and-fast line for awarding com- 


pensation merely as regards profits, will not distinguish 
between houses which had always done a perfectly legitimate 
and high-class business, and those which, though they may 
have just escaped police intervention, are well known as 
the resort of bad characters. 


Surely to compensate both 











classes of houses on the same scale would be a v. 
anomaly, The Government proposal seems to “ae re 
this objection. It looks merely at the commercial value of 
the business, and does not make the compensation depend 
in any degree upon the character of the business, a per- 
fectly legitimate consideration when Parliament is givin 
a legal right to compensation which has not existed ieleax 
The same objection applies also to the proposals made 
in the very fair and reasonable letter of the Secreta; 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, published 
in the Times of Thursday. That proposal is to make 
the compensation not more than ten years’ purchase 
of the difference between the present Poor-Law valua- 
tion of the public-house, and the letting value of the 
premises without the licence. Here, again, the respectable 
public-house and the public-house of doubtful character 
get equal treatment. We cannot help thinking that a far 
better plan would be to have the compensation assessed 
by a judicial tribunal—say, the County-Court—which 
should have power to take into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, the amount originally paid 
for the goodwill, the number of years during which the 
licence has been annually re-granted, the character of 
the business, and the value of the house without a licence. 
An inquiry of this kind, the object of which would be to 
find out what would be a reasonable sum for compensation 
in each case, would, we believe, be far fairer to the rate- 
payers than any other scheme. If we make a general rule, 
we must make one which would be fair in case the rate- 
payers decided to withdraw the licence of some perfectly 
respectable hotel or restaurant; but it would be hardly 
possible to draw such a general rule without: giving too 
large a compensation to low-class houses. If, however, we 
let all the circumstances be taken into consideration, we 
shall not be throwing any difficulties in the way of the new 
licensing bodies doing what they will in general most want to 
do—that is, extinguish merely the houses with a bad class of 
business—without having to pay extravagant compensation 
for so doing. Surely they ought to be enabled to do this 
without having to pay compensation at a rate which would 
be fair only for the most legitimate and respectable 
businesses. 

Before leaving the subject of compensation, we ought, 
perhaps, to say something as to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, 
since adopted by the Government, to earmark the money to 
be raised from the increased licences, and so to make the 
public-houses form a fund for their own compensation. 
Though the proposal is quite harmless, it does not seem to 
us specially helpful. Unless the local authorities are not to 
be allowed to touch the fund for other purposes, the pro- 
vision is really not of any very special moment. Indeed, if 
the licence-tax is to be used for general purposes, and so to 
form part of the ordinary county revenue, it is a mere finan- 
cial juggle to earmark a particular portion of it. Doing so 
will not alter the fact that it is part of the ordinary revenue, 
and that it is the ratepayers who will pay the compensation, 
not the publicans. Perhaps, however, the ratepayers will 
find it convenient to have some check put upon the zeal of 
the new licensing authorities, and in this sense a fund of 
limited amount set apart for the purpose of compensation 
may prove a useful, if somewhat cumbrous arrangement. 





M. CLEMENCEAU’S MANIFESTO. 


LY igen folly, always a powerful factor in human 
affairs, has been fighting this week, both in Paris 
and Berlin, on General Boulanger’s side. The wise course 
for Republicans to pursue with the new Pretender has 
been clear from the first, and has been pointed out by 
the more moderate of all parties. It is to treat the 
Republic as finally established, to abstain from further 
irritation to the Conservative classes, and to delay 
Revision at least until the country has been called on, 
fifteen months hence, to elect a new Chamber. By that 
time the electors will have made up their minds as to 
their wishes, and will be able to issue a mandate as to the 
direction in which Revision should proceed. A reputation 
like that of General Boulanger, partly artificial and partly 
based on temporary discontents—for example, the present 
low price of cattle is directly helping him—can survive 
anything better than continuous quiet, and in French 
politics a year is a sort of eternity. Instead, however, of 
waiting quietly, M. Clémenceau has taken fright at the 
spread of Boulangism, and, as a Frenchman in a fright 
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usually does, he has taken the most foolish step conceivable. 
He has made a kind of public alliance with M. Ranc and 
M. Joffrin—that is, with the Extremist and the Communist 
factions—and bound them and the Radicals together into a 
League which he calls the “Society of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen.” This League is to resist Boulanger, to 
« develop the Republic,” and to revive the Jacobin clubs 
which covered France in the days of the Terror. At least, 
if M. Clémenceau does not mean this, he is supremely 
unhappy in his choice of words, for that is the meaning 
which most Frenchmen and all foreigners will put upon 
the following paragraph from his “ declaration :’—“ We 
must oppose the attempts of the dictatorship with which 
we are menaced by claiming the rights of man and of the 
citizen proclaimed by the Revolution. Such is our aim. 
We find the instrument to attain it in our Republican 
traditions, and in the revival of the great political associa- 
tions which, by grouping all the democratic forces of Paris 
and of the Departments, stimulated the Assemblies of the 
Revolution.” Can any one imagine such folly? With half 
France discontented with the Constitution because it tends 
ina Red direction, with all Conservatives, all clerics, and all 
property-holders doubting if a dictatorship would not be pre- 
ferable to the present régime, the best known of the Radical 
leaders proposes to revive the instrument which, nearly a 
hundred years since, terrorised the Assembly and intro- 
duced the unforgotten “Terror.” Well may General Bou- 
langer tell his interviewers that he is delighted to find M. 
Clémenceau doing such good work for him; and well may 
Opportunists express a doubt whether M. Clémenceau is 
not in secret his kinsman’s sworn ally. The doubt is an 
affront to a man on whose honesty no suspicion has 
ever been cast; but certainly, if M. Clémenceau had 
been General Boulanger’s agent, he could not have 
done him a more seasonable service. This, moreover, 
is not all. M. Clémenceau has in the same declara- 
tion declared Revision indispensable, and immediate 
Revision, because without it the Republic cannot march on 
to the goal which he desires, and so ruin Boulangism by 
anticipating it. The position, therefore, is just this. The 
“Chairman of the League of the Discontented,” as a 
correspondent of the Times calls the General, has demanded 
a revision of the Constitution ; the head of the Monarchical 
Party has ordered his followers to vote for that demand ; 
and the leader of the Radicals now pledges the Radicals, 
the Extremists, and the Communists to support it. There 
is nobody left to oppose it except the Opportunists ; 
and M. Floquet, the Premier, behind whom they try to 
rally, has publicly stated that he thinks Revision un- 
avoidable, and would only like to wait till public opinion 
becomes a little calmer. The Monarchists and the Radicals 
together can overset any Ministry, and if they agree to 
vote for Revision, there is absolutely no power of re- 
sistance left, except by throwing the Senate right athwart 
the path of the Chamber, and so making the de- 
mand for its extinction almost imperative. Of course, 
M. Clémenceau will reply that Revision will turn out 
a Radical measure; but where is his guarantee for 
that, or what is to prevent the Boulangists, if he is right, 
from declaring the Congress incompetent, and demanding 
that final Revision shall be preceded by a dissolution of 
the Chamber? Opportunists may resist that reasonably ; 
but what sort of position will M. Clémenceau occupy when 
he announces himself a Jacobin, and in the same breath 
confesses that he is afraid of a General Election? Is it 
possible, as his declaration seems to hint, that he is 
relying, in the last resort, on the mob of Paris, and will 
try to make dictatorship impossible by insurrection ? 
We cannot believe it, for M. Clémenceau must know what 
magazine rifles would mean in a street-fight; but if not, 
why an appeal to M. Joffrin, who can turn out a host to 
build barricades, but who cannot count on five votes in the 
Assembly itself ? 

M. Clémenceau, however, is hardly more foolish than 
Prince Bismarck. If anything could help Boulangism in 
France, it would be the idea that war was certain; for the 
Army, with war in sight, will certainly ask that its conduct 
should not be entrusted to the Chamber which would 
change a Ministry because of a defeat—recollect the 
Tonquinese business—and dismiss a successful General for 
unsound political opinions. Yet Prince Bismarck chooses 
this moment to publish in the North German Gazette a sort 
of warning to France, telling her that the conquered 
provinces are for ever German; orders that all Frenchmen 





entering Alsace-Lorraine shall show passports visés at the 
German Embassy in Paris; and allows the Strasburg Post, 
the recognised organ of the Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
to issue the following directly menacing leader :— 


“For years past we have never wearied repeating over and over 
again that it was a sacred duty for all the friends of peace, and 
above all, for the representatives of public opinion in the Press, 
to use their utmost endeavours to bring about an improvement 
in the relations between France and Germany. Unfortunately, 
all the exertions on the part of Germany have not had the desired 
result in France. The prevailing feeling has been, and still 
continues to be, one of exasperation. Germany—and in particular 
the Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, who is responsible for the conduet 
of our foreign affairs—has continuously and very magnanimously 
made all sorts of advances to France since 1870, and afforded her 
policy the most substantial support. France has ever responded 
with churlish and discourteous proceedings. We may recall the 
insolent provocations of the Patriotic League; the attack against 
the German Turnverein in Paris; the proscription lists issued 
against German traders and employéds; the tearing down of the 
German flag on the occasion of the National féte ; the molestation 
of harmless German tourists ; the arrest of German savants who were 
treated as spies ; the campaign against German boys and German 
beer—to mention only a few of the innumerable provocations 
which have in constant succession disturbed neighbourly relations. 
Who can forget the well-known Ministerial speeches, with the 
stock phrases, ‘the uniting of all the National forces for a specified 
end,’ and ‘the appropriate moment for the realisation of our 
never-abandoned wish ?? We Germans have kept quiet under all 
this for eighteen years, although we know, quite as well as the 
French did, what it all meant. If we now finally say, ‘ Come, we 
have had enough of this,’ no man can accuse us of being disturbers of 
the peace. No, we have done all that in us lay to preserve it, and 
we are justified in describing the new passport regulations as 
reprisals against French provocations; and we can only express 
our sincere sorrow that a measure so injurious to commerce and 
traffic should have been forced upon us in the year 1888. We say 
forced on us advisedly, as we feel convinced the Chancellor would 
never have taken so significant a measure without imperative 
need,” 





There is not a man in Germany who dare have published 
that article without the Chancellor’s consent, direct or 
indirect ; and, of course, its effect in France is to produce a 
belief that nothing but the Emperor Frederick’s life stands 
between her and demands which could be only the fore- 
runners of invasion. That may not be the intention, but 
that will be the interpretation ; and its result must be to 
make men at least more ready for the dictatorship without 
which in some form the French Army, we may rely on it, 
will not willingly commence a terribie campaign. 





THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


T is equally foolish to deride and to overestimate 
the Indian Congress held in December at Madras, 

and described this week in the Times. The delegates who 
met there are not, it is true, entitled to pose, as they do, as 
representatives of the sixty or seventy “peoples” of the 
great peninsula. The two hundred millions or thereabouts 
for whom we make laws, not only did not elect the delegates 
assembled, but they have not the dimmest conception of 
representative government; and if they desired great 
changes in the method of ruling them, would express their 
sentiments in a widely different, way. They would, 
moreover, select as leaders men of a different type 
from the Anglicised Indians who got up, organised, 
and controlled the meeting, and who are at present more 
out of touch with the masses of their countrymen than 
any other class of the community. On the other hand, 
the delegates did, we imagine, represent very fairly the 
Indians of the new education, who are becoming so 
numerous, and they are important enough to deserve 
attentive observation. They are pushing the far higher 
men of the old education, the Pundits, Moollahs, 
teachers, and cultivated gentry quite into the back- 
ground—and are hated by them, in consequence, with 
cordial unanimity—they almost monopolise Government 
office, and they may, in the end, obtain much influence 
with the people through leaders of another kind. The 
best-known of the class, Azimoollah Khan, the instigator 
of. the Cawnpore massacre, a man cultivated in English 
knowledge, and familiar with English society, completely 
ruled Nana Sahib, and had his career not ended so 
suddenly, would have been, either avowedly or in secret, 
the guiding mind of the Mahratta people. Many of the 
delegates, too, are more than chatterers or imitators, are 
genuinely able men who have discerned clearly the weak 
points in English popular government, and intend to use 
their knowledge to transfer power from the white men 
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to their own hands. They understand quite clearly 
the immense difficulty which English democrats have 
in resisting demands for the transfer of power to 
natives, if only they are put forward in the name of 
‘the people,” and are coupled with professions of affec- 
‘tion for England and loyalty to the Throne. It is well 
worth while to examine the proposals of such men, even 
‘though for the present they can bring neither armies nor 
‘voters into the field. 

They want to bring both,—that is the sum and sub- 
‘stance of the proposals enthusiastically accepted by the 
‘Congress. A few matters of detail were no doubt spoken 
of, and spoken of sensibly, such as the separation of execu- 
tive from judicial power,—a decided step forward, though 
not one of much importance; a rise in the limit of exemp- 
tion from the Income-tax,—quite sound, because it is the 
feeble whom the native tax-gatherers oppress; and the 
devotion of a certain sum to technical education,—really 
wanted, if the indigenous art of India, once so peculiar 
and so promising, is not to perish altogether. But en- 
thusiasm was reserved for quite other proposals. The 
delegates want the Indian element in the Legislative 
‘Councils to be increased to one-half, and to be elected not 
by the people, but by all sorts of bodies in which the 
Anglicised Indians are strong; and they want the Govern- 
ment to allow the formation of regiments of native 
volunteers. In other words, they want to control the 
Legislatures, and to have at their disposal a large armed 
force distributed throughout the entire continent. The 
proposals are made very cautiously ; there is much stress 
laid on the word “ gradual ;” the Government is to help 
to fill the Electoral Colleges, and is permitted to decide 
‘whom it will and will not accept as volunteers; but, 
substantially, these are the proposals of the Congress, 
which at the same time rejected a proposition that 
‘the universal commonalty should be at liberty to carry 
arms. They knew quite well where that would end, 
—namely, in the revivification of the class of mercenary 
swordsmen, and consequently in the aggrandisement not 
of “the educated,” but of the nobles and the very rich, who 
alone can maintain great bodies of armed retainers. In 
our judgment, both prayers are inconsistent not only with 
the continuance of British rule, but with the principles 
upon which alone that rule can be justified. 

We will say nothing of the absurd method of election 
suggested, under which the people of India are declared 
entitled to representative government, and then carefully 
excluded from any share in the elections, for the delegates 
are sure to correct that blunder when it is pointed out to 
them. They understand quite well the charm which lurks 
in the words “ popular election.” There are, we doubt not, 
a dozen men among them each of whom would prepare 
-a plan for correcting that defect and making elections 
nominally fair, and, in the eyes of Englishmen at home, 
truly representative, and our objection to the scheme 
lies deeper than that. We cannot see why, if Indians 
are to elect half the members of the legislative bodies, 
we have any moral right to remain in India atall. Weare 
there, no doubt, at present because of the fact of conquest ; 
but the justification of the conquest is the political 
‘inferiority of the conquered, an inferiority so great that, 
although as brave as any men—the Bengalees are only one 
“people in India, and even their cowardice is exaggerated— 
and often possessed of a high instinctive military skill, they 
«annot combine to expel foreign invaders whom they by no 
means like. The English claim to rule India is the English 
morale, whether it be derived from creed, civilisation, or the 
hereditary and inherent capacities which we include in the 
word “race ;” and if that claim does not exist, whence does 
the right to govern spring? If Indians can legislate as 
well as Englishmen, they can also administer as well; and 
if they can do both, what place is left for the intruding Euro- 
‘peans, who certainly were not asked to take all power into 
their own hands, and who as certainly would be dismissed by 
plébiscite ? They have no foothold left at all, except superior 
power; and if they base themselves upon that, then they 
are bound to exercise it, and not shuffle off a responsibility 
of which, while they remain, they cannot get rid. For, 
remember, an elective Indian Legislature will pass laws, 
-and those laws, once passed, must be carried out. That is 
to say, if the Indian Legislature prohibits the slaughter 
of cows, and any class resists the decree, as the Mussul- 
mans and aborigines would resist it, the irresistible 
atrength of the British Army must be employed to shoot 








such insurgents down. It seems to us that 
tion is absurd, and that our only alternatives 
to govern subject only to our own consciences, 
events, the millions have been educated enough to combine 
In passive resistance, or to retire at once, proclaiming, as 
the delegates in Madras implicitly proclaim, that our work 
is done. If their view is sound, our withdrawal would be 
followed by no catastrophe. 

The request for a Volunteer force is equally un 
reasonable, though one of the two feelings which underlie 
it deserves, we own, much sympathy from Englishmen 
We have never been able to think it right to extinguish 
the military virtues in India, or to deprive so vast a mass 
of human beings of those incentives to manliness which 
arise from the possibility of a military career. It seems 
to us unjust, as well as unwise, to suppress native armies 
to allow no Indian to become an officer, to extinguish in 
fact, 80 far as we can, a whole range of natural capacities 
in which this immense mass of subjects is singularly rich 
The Indian capacity for creating a military force, dis. 
ciplining it, and inspiring it at once with loyalty and 
courage, is a thing quite per se; and to suppress it, as we 
now do, is a sort of mental mutilation, like putting out an 
eye or cutting off a finger lest Indians should shoot too 
well. But then, the remedy is not to be sought in forming 
a vast half-disciplined army, which could not defend the 
country and could take the lead in insurrection—a National 
Guard, in fact, on a gigantic scale—but in forming a dis. 
ciplined native army, with native officers and native 
Generals, as an auxiliary to our own. Such an army 
might be made as efficient as Hyder Ali’s, or more so 
and would, at all events, be less dangerous than the old 
Sepoys, whose deprivation of commands had only this 
result, that they began a great revolt by a series of the 
basest murders. The delegates would be in the right if 
they prayed for military commissions and a regular army 
reserved to themselves; but a native Volunteer force 
would be like all such forces everywhere except in England 
and America,—a temptation to incessant and armed re- 
sistance to the laws. It would be a force at the disposal 
of agitators; and if we are to rule in India at all—a 
question we have left undiscussed—there must be no such 
force in India. 


such a posi- 
in ee are 
until, at all 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


: is to be hoped that, another year, the managers of the 
Co-operative Congress will take some steps to secure 
that the proceedings of the Congress are intelligibly 
reported. The daily papers have this time given a very 
respectable amount of space to what has been said at Dews- 
bury; but the reporters’ want of acquaintance with the 
subject to which the speeches related makes it exceedingly 
difficult to understand what the Congress has really been 
doing. Dimly, and through a haze of obvious mis- 
prints, we see that the question on which the battle 
raged so fiercely at Carlisle has been fought again 
at Dewsbury, and we think we see that it has again 
been drawn. At least, we read of exhortations to 
take a decisive vote on a burning question, followed by 
the proposal of a compromise resolution, and the passing 
of an amendment to it by 213 votes to 200. It is plain, 
then, that if we assume this resolution and amendment to 
express the two views which divided the Congress last year, 
these same views divided the Congress this year. Co- 
operators are not merely not of one mind upon the vital 
question, Whose shall be the profits ? but apparently they 
are almost equally divided on it. If this be so, we see 
nothing for it but separation. The two parties in the 
Congress use the same word, but they mean different 
things. What the one calls co-operation the other regards 
as simply a particular form of joint-stock trading. 
It. is a startling discovery, coming as it does just when 
co-operation is being praised as providing a solution for 
every social and economical problem; but there seems no 
way out of it. Mr. Neale and Lord Ripon are’ old 
co-operative hands, and they would not make out a 
question to be vital if it related merely to matters of 
detail. A vital question is emphatically a question in 
regard to which two cannot walk together unless they be 
agreed; and what is true of two, is equally true of two 
groups of two hundred each. 
So long as co-operation was confined to distribution, the 
difficulty co-operators have now to face did not arise. When 
interest has been paid on capital borrowed, and provision 
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has been made for the cost of the distributing machinery, 
any profits that were earned either went to reduce prices or 
were divided among the purchasers in proportion to the 
amount of their dealings. If in some cases a third course 
was taken, and the profits went to the shareholders, it 
simply meant that the Society was co-operative only in 
name. Where only distribution is concerned, reduction of 
rices and proportionate distribution among purchasers 
are identical terms. In one way, the money stays 
jn the consumer’s pocket; in the other, it returns 
thither. But when production is added to distribution, the 
case is different. There are now antagonist interests 
in the very citadel. There are the men who make, and 
the men who consume what is made. The men who make, 
like other producers, wish to get the most they can for the 
s they offer for sale. The men who consume what is 
made, like other consumers, wish to give the least they 
can for what they buy. In the recent developments of 
co-operation, this rivalry has become very conspicuous. 
If co-operators only produced or only bought, they would 
get on easily enough; but when the same co-operators are 
both producers and consumers, and when in the former 
capacity they employ workmen who are not co-operators, 
and in the latter capacity wish to keep for themselves 
any profits that are made in the process of selling, a 
system grows up which defeats all the higher ends for 
which co-operation was set on foot. The Co-operative 
Societies of England and Scotland are now divided into 
two,—the wholesale Societies and the distributing Societies. 
The wholesale Societies more and more tend to manufac- 
tureall the goods which the distributing Societies sell. The 
distributing Societies more and more tend to buy all their 
goods from the wholesale Societies. If these classes were 
really distinct, each might be really co-operative in its own 
way. The wholesale Societies might make what profits 
they could out of their sales to the distributing Societies, 
and then divide these profits among their own working mem- 
bers. The distributing Societies might do what they could 
to reduce the cost of distribution, and pay over what was 
saved to their members in the shape either of reduced prices 
or of a bonus on purchases. But the two classes are not 
separate. The wholesale Societies are the creatures of the 
distributing Societies. They have been founded, as we 
understand, out of the savings which have accrued to the 
members of the distributing Societies in the course of dis- 
tribution. Consequently, the object of the wholesale 
Societies is simply the object of every other joint-stock 
Company, to put money into the pockets of their proprietors, 
—that is, of the distributing Societies. In this way there 
has grown up what Lord Ripon, in his address on Tuesday, 
rightly calls the novel idea that consumers have a right to 
the profits of a productive undertaking. 

On the Sunday preceding the meeting of the Congress, 
the Bishop of Wakefield preached a sermon in which he is 
reported to have said—but very possibly did not say— 
that co-operation is a blessed and Christian work, and that 
it will have its reward. As regards the latter point, it is 
no doubt true that co-operation in its new form will 
have its reward, but hardly the reward the Bishop 
was thinking of. It will be an exclusively money 
reward,—the reward not of Lazarus, but of Dives. As 
regards the first point, the new co-operation has nothing 
about it that is either blessed or Christian. At least, if it has, 
we must be prepared to give the meaning of these terms a 
very large extension, and to apply them indiscriminately to 
all forms of joint-stock enterprise. When was the beatitude 
spoken,—“ Blessed are they that buy in the cheapest 
market”? Yet this is the only beatitude that the new co- 
operation can hope to lay claim to. If co-operation merely 
means that the members of the distributing Societies agree 
to make the goods they want, and, in order to keep prices 
down, pay the workmen they employ the lowest wages that 
they will consent to take, how do co-operative employers 
differ from other employers of the grinding order? They 
co-operate, it is true, but not for any publicend. Their 
aim is neither to raise the condition of the workman, nor 
to improve the relations between capital and labour ; it is 
simply to put money into their own pockets. That is a 
quite legitimate object within proper limits; but it is not 
& specially blessed or Christian object. At least, if it is, 
the whole world of commerce is a specially blessed and 
Christian world, for this is just what the world of com- 
merce is doing, or trying to do, from morning to night, 
and from the Ist of January to the 3lst of December. 





Last year, the Co-operative Congress debated whether 
the workers should “share directly in the profits, 
capital, and management of the works in which they 
are employed ;” and agreed to postpone the decision till 
this year. Now, so far as we can make out, the Congress 
has decided by a small majority that the consumer is to be 
admitted to a share in the profits of production,—a plan 
which, as we understand it, gives the consumer a direct 
interest in keeping down wages, and generally in doing all 
those things which a private employer, or body of em- 
ployers,may do. We shall be grateful to any one who will 
inform us if we have rightly interpreted the resolution 
actually passed by the Congress. If we have, we fear that 
the 213 delegates who voted for it must be considered as- 
having ceased to be co-operators. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


i Government Employers’ Liability Bill, which was 

read a second time on the Friday of last week, has. 
been recognised on all sides as an honest attempt to carry 
out the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1886 
on the subject, and to remedy the defects which have been 
found to exist in the Act of 1880, as construed by the 
Courts. Those defects are very numerous, and it is due 
to them rather than to any want of a substantial ground. 
of action in the majority of cases, that in only 38 per 
cent. of the causes tried under the Act has the work- 
man obtained any measure of relief. In many re- 
spects, as in the limited extension of the protection 
extended to seamen, in the abolition of the harassing 
differences of procedure in the case of common-law 
and statutory actions, and in the provisions as to work- 
men engaged by contractors and sub-contractors, Mr.. 
Matthews’s Bill, if carried in its present shape, will 
probably be found to provide an efficient remedy ; but in 
some things it does not go far enough, and in others it is. 
in danger of proving unworkable. In the first place, the 
doctrine of common employment is allowed to subsist, 
placing the workman in a worse position than a stranger, 
and in a worse position than he is placed by the 
law of any other European State that we know of.. 
Ever since the time of Charles IL, it has been clear 
law that employers are liable for the injuries resulting 
from the negligence of their servants in the course of their 
employment ; and in this our jurisprudence is by no means 
singular. Where it is singular is in the exception, engrafted 
on this rule and first explicitly laid down in 1837, that there 
is an implied contract on the part of the workman to waive 
the benefit of this liability and not hold his master respon- 
sible for the negligence of a fellow-workman. A brick 
carelessly let fall from a scaffolding, if it breaks the head 
of a passer-by, makes the employer liable to pay compensa-- 
tion ; but if, as is more likely, it falls on the head of one of 
the workmen, he has no claim. This implied contract is, of 
course, a legal fiction, founded on the notions of policy of the 
Judges who made it; and it has little more reason to support 
it than that other implied contract, that the workman should 
not hold his master responsible for injuries resulting from 
the defective condition of his works, which was done away 
with by the Act of 1880. We cannot help thinking that 
the view pressed on the Committee of 1877 by Lord 
Esher (then Mr. Justice Brett) is alike better logic and 
better sense,—that a master should either be liable only 
for his own personal negligence, or should be liable for the: 
negligence of his workmen to fellow-workmen as well 
as to strangers. In fact, if there is to be a differ— 
ence between strangers and workmen, there are obvious 
reasons for making it in favour of the workmen. In. 
1880, the apprehensions of employers as to the working 
of the Act made compromise desirable; but those appre 
hensions have happily been falsified. It is amusing at. 
the present time to read the speech of the honourable 
Member who moved the rejection of that measure, and who 
declared that it would depreciate his property by one-half, 
would give rise to 100,000 mining actions alone in the 
year, would make workmen give up their work to watch 
the course of litigation, and would array masters and work~ 
men against each other in permanent hostility. Happily, 
none of these forebodings have been realised, and in the 
seven years the Act has been in operation, there have only 
been 1,800 actions altogether, and in only 38 per cent. of 
these have the workmen been successful. 

With much less reason, we think, was objection takex 
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by Mr. Broadhurst to the provisions of the present Bill as 
to contracting out of the Act. Mr. Matthews proposes, 
following the recommendation of the Select Committee, 
that such contracts should only be allowed where the 
employer gives the workman an equivalent by making an 
adequate contribution towards a general insurance against 
all accidents. After all, the majority of accidents are and 
always will be due to the man’s own negligence; and any- 
thing which holds out an inducement to workmen to provide 
against these by insurance is worthy of encouragement. 
The objection that employers will become careless if fully 
insured is a groundless one, for it is impossible to prevent 
them from covering their liability in this way ; and as a 
matter of fact, they have largely insured against the 
liabilities imposed on them by the present Act. The diffi- 
culty about Mr. Matthews’s proposal is rather as to how 
the Court is to enter on the actuarial calculations necessary 
to determine whether the employer’s contribution be “ to 
such amount and on such conditions as will, having regard 
to the whole scope of the indemnity thereby given, and 
having regard to the proportion borne by the number of 
accidents in case of which the employer is liable to pay 
compensation under this Act, to the number of accidents 
which are the subject of insurance, insure to the workman 
a benefit equivalent to the compensation recoverable under 
this Act.” Rather a hard rule this for the Courts to 
apply, whatever its ideal equity, and hardly less so for the 
Government Departments, which are empowered, if applied 
to, to examine into and give a binding sanction to arrange- 
ments entered into by masters and servents for this pur- 
pose. 

Closely allied to this question of contracting out of the 
Act is the consideration how far the doctrine, Volenti non 
fit injuria, is to be allowed to affect its working. It isa 
rule of law that, if a man with full appreciation of a 
danger voluntarily incurs it, he cannot make any one else 
responsible for the consequences. The unrestricted appli- 
eation of this rule would prevent any workman from re- 
covering for injuries arising from the defective condition 
of his employer’s works, if he had gone on working there 
after fully realising the danger. He might have given 
notice and complained, but that would not avail him. 
Such a construction would render the Act in large part 
inoperative ; and the Courts, after much doubt, have sought 
to escape from the difficulty by saying that in each case it 
is a question of fact for the jury whether the workman 
voluntarily undertakes the risk or not. What further 
explanations may be given of this rule, it would be rash to 
anticipate; but it certainly seems full of danger for the 
workman. If a workman goes on working in the presence 
of an imminent danger which he knows will not be 
remedied, how can he be said not voluntarily to undertake 
the risk, although he does so for the sake of continuing in 
his employment? The true test should merely be that 
which is the substantial question,—whether the workman 
agrees to waive his right to compensation or not. But the 
Courts cannot arrive at this simple rule without the aid of 
the Legislature. The subject is involved in a mass of legal 
subtleties ; and Mr. Matthews’s Bill leaves it very much 
where it was. The present opportunity should not be lost 
sight of for putting the law on a more logical and certain 
footing. 








THE NEW IRISH HUMORIST. 

HE “Blarney Ballads,”* two or three of which have 
formerly appeared in our own columns, show that Ireland 

has not run dry of that delicious and extravagant humour 
which, fifty years ago, used to be regarded as her greatest 
gift. It is not surprising, we think, that that humour is in 
this case employed on the side of the Union, and not on the 
side of Home-rule. For the truth is, that one condition sine 
qué non of humour is, after all, a basis of shrewd sense at 
least sufficient to provide the humorist with a standard by 
which to measure the flights of the shafts shot from his own 
long-bow. Goldsmith himself would not have been the great 
humorist he was, if he had not possessed, besides a most whim- 
sical fancy, and a nature, unfortunately for himself, too much 
inclined to embody that whimsical fancy in very whimsical 
actions, a keen literary ideal of wisdom which he expresses 
amply in “The Deserted Village,” “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Retaliation,” and many 
others of his works. And we do not doubt for a moment that 


* Published by Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 








had Goldsmith lived in this century instead of the last h 
would have surpassed even the author of the « Blaties 
Ballads,”—though some of them are well worthy even of Gold. 
smith’s genius,—in his ridicule of the extravagances of Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Jasper Pyne, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and some of 
their English champions. Goldsmith’s regret for Burke,— 


“ Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” 


is not more significant of the standard by which the flights of 
his whimsical fancy were measured, than the fine ballad which 
concludes this series of “ Blarney Ballads,”—the only serioug 
one it contains,—which shows us the deep and patriotic con. 
victions of the Irish humorist who has provided for us the 
overflowing fun of this volume :— 


“Tar AnTI-ENGLISH ENGLISHMAN. 
‘From Polar seas to torrid climes, 
Where’er the trace of man is found, 
What common feeling marks our kind, 
And sanctifies each spot of ground ? 
What virtue in the human heart 
The proudest tribute can command ? 
The dearest, purest, holiest, best, 
The lasting love of Fatherland.’* 


Then who is he who would deface 
The scutcheon of his country’s fame ? 
Who calls each conquest a disgrace, 
Each victory the veriest shame ? 
One wretch alone on earth you’ll meet, 
Though all the universe you scan, 
So steeped in treason and deceit,— 
The Anti-English Englishman. 
Where’er he goes he subtly sows 
The dragon-teeth of civil strife ; 
Each hidden smart with deadly art 
He probes anew to festering life. 
Were England stripped of power, and laid 
Beneath a universal ban, 
He’d meet the prospect undismayed— 
The Anti-English Englishman. 


Where treason teems and hate is hot, 
He finds his true, his native soil, 
And keeps the rank Rebellion-pot 
For ever on the over-boil. 
What, with our deadliest foemen close, 
And charge triumphant in our van ? 
He’d rather fly with England’s foes— 
The Anti-English Englishman. 
*Tis his unnatural task to breach 
His country’s walls and lay them low, 
And then in rounded phrase to preach 
Submission to a savage foe. 
=. height was his delight, 
hat peace-at-all-price partisan ; 
He’d have us yield in every field— 
The Anti-English Englishman. 
The anarchist from o’er the wave 
Steered his fell bark to Erin’s beach, 
And leagued with every native knave 
Preyed on her life-blood like a leech. 
Who clasped that parricidal hand ? 
Who all the recreant crew outran ? 
The blackest of that baneful band— 
The Anti-English Englishman. 
Yet, Erin, hope! Thy tyrant’s reign 
Is reeling at the righteous blast, 
The monstrous shadows flee amain, 
The judgment day is dawning fast. 
Oh! then shall Heav’n’s high wrath consume 
With all his misbegotten clan, 
O’erwhelmed in dark untimely doom, 
The Anti-English Englishman.” 


There you see the true point of departure from which the 
freaks of fancy which throw so much well-deserved ridicule on 
the Parnellite strategy are measured. It is the voluntary 
divergence from this standard which constitutes to the writer 
the measure of the political folly and ruin which Parnellite 
policy has attempted to bring about. For Mr. Graves, the 
anti-English Englishman is evidently also in reality an anti- 
Irish Irishman; one who would undo the prospects of both 
countries in the endeavour to pit the one against the other. 
Without such a standard of good sense at the bottom of the 
author’s mind, the delightful extravagance of these ballads 
would have lost all their significance. The humour consists 10 
making the reader feel at every point how great and astound. 
ing the departure from an old, a statelier, and a juster policy 
has been, in spite of the shriek of ironic ecstasy with which the 
poet expresses his enjoyment of the burlesque in the situation. 
For example, take this,—a soliloquy of the genius of the 








* From Harkan’s “ Anti-Irish Irishman.” 
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hour on the surprise with which Ireland has viewed the 
metamorphosis in his own attitude and mien :— 


“Witty, I HARDLY KNEW YOU. 
As I tuk the road to College Green, 
Hurroo! Hurroo! 
As I tuk the road to College Green, 
Hurroo! Hurroo! 
As I tuk the road to College Green, 
Wid my twirlin’ stick and my cocked caubeen, 
Says Erin, ‘'The likes was never seen ; 
Willy, I hardly knew you! 
Wid your green turned coat 
Buttoned up to your throat, 
’Tis the divil’s delight to view yuu. 
O darlin’ dear, you look so queer, 
Faith, Willy, I hardly knew you. 
‘Where are your eyes that flashed so dread ? 
Hurroo! Hurroo! 
Where are your eyes that flashed so dread, 
Hurroo !’ Hurroo! 
Where are your eyes that flashed so dread, 
That I thought on the spot they’d strike me dead ? 
Faith ! they’re smilin’ upon me now instead ; 
Why, Willy, I hardly knew you! 
Wid your green turned coat 
Buttoned up to your throat, 
*Tis the divil’s delight to view you. 
O darlin’ dear, you look so queer, 
Faith, Willy, I hardly knew you.’” 

That picture of Mr. Gladstone outdoing the wildest Irish- 
man in his patriotism, is certainly delicious in its extravagance, 
especially the touch of impossible caricature which attributes 
to the impassioned statesman himself a feeling of positive glee 
in the astonishment of Ireland at the wonderful completeness 
of the transformation he had undergone. Mr. Gladstone is in 
reality far more likely even to admit that his latest policy has 
been mistaken, than to be conscious of any of that glee which, 
by the happy caricature of the humorist, is attributed to him. 
But it is the inwoven picture of the magnificent scorn and 
indignation with which Mr. Gladstone used once to rebuke the 
Parnellites, that gives to this whimsical conception of him as 
revelling in the wonder of Ireland at the Hibernification of his 
mien, its extreme humorousness. 


In the very happy parody of Tom Moore’s “ Mr. Orator 
Puff,’—it is published “ with apologies to the shade of Moore,” 
but it is really a very much keener satire than Moore’s,—there 
is a still more impressive contrast drawn, not between any 
man’s past and his present attitude, but between the present 
attitude assumed by the Parnellite orators when they speak in 
England, and the very same orators when they speak in 
Ireland. This, of course, goes much deeper than an attack on 
any inconsistency which, like Mr. Gladstone’s, is perfectly 
earnest and open, though to some of us it is so inexplicable,— 
for it touches the core of the whole question in pointing to the 
double voice and double mind of the most vigorous of the 
Home-rule partisans :— 


“Mr. Ornator D—. 

(With apologies to the shade of Moore.) 

Mr. Orator D (now there’s no use in guessing !) 
Like Janus of old has a double-faced head : 

With one here in England he gives us his blessing, 

With the other in Ireland he wishes us dead. 
Oh! Mr. Orator D 
One face is enough for a plain man like me. 


He has one voice as soft as the coo of a dove, 
The other is harsh as the caw of a crow; 
The one mutters hatred, the other sings love, 
From sol up in alt to the D down below. 
Oh! Mr. Orator D 
One voice is enough for a plain man like me. 


In his falsetto voice he cries ‘Ireland a Nation !’ 
And then with his double tongue ‘ No Separation ! 
A Whig once on hearing the orator say, 
‘I’m against Separation,’ cried ‘Which of you, pray?’ 
Oh! Mr. Orator D 
One country’s enough for a plain man like me, 


Coming home late at night from a meeting proclaimed, 
He was run into gaol, at the suit of the Queen, 
And as the door shut, the last words he exclaimed, 
Were ‘ Gladstone for ever !’ and ‘ God save the Green !’ 
Oh! Mr. Orator D 
One cry is enough for a plain man like me. 
And when he was tried, the Crimes Act for evading, 
And for wearing the green on the Jubilee day ; 
Said the Judge, ‘ You shall wear, as you like masquerading, 
A new suit, for two months, but this time ’twill be gray.’ 
Oh! Mr. Orator D 
One suit is enough for a poor man like me. 
From his cold prison cell, so gloomy and bare, 
‘Help me out!’ he exclaimed, with a curse and a prayer. 


























‘Help. you out!’ cried John Bull; ‘Oh my! what a pother! 
Why there’s two of you there, can’t you help one another ?” 
h! Mr. Orator D 
Two months aren’t enough for such martyrs as ye !”” 
Moore would have been the first to recognise that Mr. Orator 
Puff must have had a great power of growth in him if he were 
ever to develop into Mr. Orator D. 

But without in the least undervaluing a great many of the 
other pieces,—for example, “The Groves of Hawarden” and 
“The Grand Ould Man,” which have an immense wealth of 
banter in them,—the one which strikes us as presenting the 
true Irish humour in its happiest, richest, and most brilliant 
form is the one which has been termed “The Irish War-Song,” 
and which commemorates the siege sustained by Mr. Jasper 
Pyne, M.P., in a ruin on his property near Tallow, where he 
defied the warrants of the police for many weeks, though when . 
patriotic deputations sought him out with their congratulations, 
he was “let down by a rope and pulley from a height of about 





eighty feet to within fifteen feet of the ground,” and there, sus---—- 


pended in mid-air, delivered orations to enraptured audiences 
against the British Government. Into this ballad the author 
has thrown all his strength, and has succeeded in depicting 
the hare-brained pugnacity, the half-serious swagger, the 
inventive mischievousness, the melodramatic resentment, the 
unconscious ineffectiveness, and the harmless fury with which 
the true Milesian patriot wages the war which, as he is fully 
aware, he cannot win, and very often does not really wish to 
win, though he is determined to gloss over in some plausible 
way the appearance of losing it. Putting Mr. Parnell’s 
personal character out of the question, for that is, no doubt, 
made of very different material, the ballad which com- 
memorates the siege sustained by Jasper Pyne, M.P., in his 
inaccessible ruin, embodies the history of nine-tenths of those 
ingenious warriors who have never realised what the difference 
is between making war and playing at war, and who are 
delighted to engage in the game, while they would have nothing 
to do with the reality :— 


* Hail to the Emerald Hope of Lisfinny ! 
‘Honoured and blest be the evergreen Pyne!’ 
Gems from Golconda, or gold from New Guinea, 
Pale by the glow of this jewel divine. 
Heaven, should his eyelids close, 
Watch o’er his nether hose, 
Ne’er may he don the dread garments of blue: 
Long may his pulley swing, 
Long may he lurk and sing, 
‘Strike for Lisfinny and Jasper Aboo ! 


Ours is no clerk from a city or county bank, 
Blooming at Brighton on Bank holidays ; 
Ours is a perfect political mountebank 
Dancing and prancing upon the trapéze. 
Safe widout bolt or lock, 
Scorning the peeler’s knock, 
Higher he clambers the more they pursue. 
Silence, ye cynical, 
Pyne’s on his pinnacle, 
Blaze of our binnacle, Jasper Hurroo! 
Then, as you’d witness a grand golden eagle 
Out of his eyrie high perched on the height, 
Swooping to snatch the swift hare from the beagle, 
See our great Jasper darts down in his might. 
Hi! Kern and gallow glass, 
Tallow lad, Tallow lass, 
Jasper has dropped like a bolt from the blue: 
Pierce with your pillalu 
Kerry and Killaloe, 
‘ Jasper, a Jasper, a Jasper Aboo!’ 
There in the air like a child’s coloured bladder, 
Softly he bobs for awhile by the wall; 
Then, like an angel on Jacob’s own ladder, 
Hark! his oration he fiercely lets fall. 
Never such fiery tropes, 
Metaphors, metascopes, 
Blasted the coward coercionist crew ! 
Scipio, Sosthenes, 
Burke and Demosthenes, 
Pyne, were just poor penny whistles to you. 


Well, when they’d printed your speech in the papers, 
Johnny Bright cursed you, you hit him so hard ; 
Chamberlain over his codfish cut capers, 
Hartington fainted in Parliament Yard. 
‘ Seize him!’ black Balfour said, 
Cowering with conscious dread ; 
‘Fetch me that villain’s head quick, some of you.’ 
Yet still you faced your foes, 
Smiling mid owls and crows, 
Wid your thumb on your nose, Jasper Aboo! 
Talk of the sieges of Carthage, Jerusalem, 
Nineveh, Ascalon, Acre, and Troy, 
Had the blockaders a Pyne to bamboozle ’em, 
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Plague them and all their mancuvres destroy ? 
No! your Psammeticus, 
Pompey, Leviticus, 
Each had ten thousand of troops to subdue: 
Where’s the comparison ? 
Here the whole garrison 
Bolely consisted of Jasper Aboo! 


Lo! in his castle unconquered our hero, 
Bothered and baffled base Balfour’s brigade ; 
“Till, when their spirits had sunk down to zero, 
They just pertinded to raise their blockade. 
‘ Ah, would you wheedle us ?” 
Chuckled our Deedalus ; 
~Come, of your tricks this is worth any two.’ 
So, o’er their cordon ring, 
Wid a surprising spring, 
Safe on his pulley went Jasper Aboo! 
“Wheére are you going to, Jasper, our Jasper ?’ 
His comrades cried out to that bould aérolite. 
«To prepare Misther Speaker a regular rasper,’ 
Says he, ‘on the very next Parliament night. 
For, from my place, boys, 
Into his face, boys, 
Like any flamingo, by Jingo, I’ll fly ; 
Until I have fully 
Convinced the ould bully 
That though I’m suspinded I’ll spake till I die!” 


“Ours is a perfect political mountebank ” might be written as 


the motto of half those inexpressibly ingenious and irre- 
sistible feats of arms by which the Milesian patriots render 


‘their enemies and themselves almost equally ridiculous, and 


by which they fascinate admirers who are much more eager to 
he entertained with a telling comedy of defiance, than to be 
-involved in any tragedy of internecine combat :— 
“There in the air like a child’s coloured bladder, 
Softly he bobs for awhile by the wall ; 


Then, like an angel on Jacob’s own ladder, 
Hark! his oration he fiercely lets fall.” 


“What a picture of absurd and melodramatic, but not 
altogether unreal peril, of a political harlequin who will 


risk a great deal more for a hearty cheer than he would 


‘for any conceivable political gain, who will herd with owls to 


make a sensation, and who cares no more whether that sensa- 


“tion aids the cause for which he professes to fight, than he does 
‘to realise to himself with any sort of distinctness what the 
‘cause for which he professes to fight really implies! The 


power to risk a good deal for an unreal purpose; to flash all sorts 
‘of vain and misleading lights in eyes that are easily dazzled 
by such fireworks; to pour forth oratory that fills the ear and 
foils the mind; to join purposelessness with a dash of audacity 
till it looks like purpose, and indolence with an air of osten- 
tatious melancholy till it resembles despair,—this is the true 
genius of the Milesian politicians who are so admirably por- 
trayed and parodied in the “ Blarney Ballads” with which Mr. 
“Graves has enriched the political literature of our day. 





THE LAST SENSATION. 

E greatly doubt the moral right of Miss Leona 

Dare, the aeronaut who ascended from the Crystal 

Palace on Monday, to risk her life as she does, even for the 
sake of getting a living by the exhibition of her courage. 
According to her own account in the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
‘was verified by sixty thousand spectators on Monday, she 
-ascends some mile and a half into the air (three thousand métres 
is her own estimate), hanging to a balloon by her teeth, 
which are unusually strong. An iron bar is attached to a 
‘trapeze suspended from the car, to one end of which an india- 
‘rubber mouthpiece or ball of that substance has been fitted. 
Miss Dare puts her mouth over this, closes her teeth, and 
‘is carried up by the balloon, supported by her teeth alone, to a 
height at which she is invisible from below. There she signals 
to two experienced assistants in the car, who lower a ladder 
by which she ascends, being, of course, trained to all acrobatic 
feats, through a trap-door, into the basket, “then the basket is 
divided into two compartments by a shawl, and behind this 
partition I change my ballooning costume, which of necessity 
is very light, into an ordinary walking dress, so as to 
be able to go home without inconvenience when we descend.” 
Miss Dare declares that she suffers no inconvenience beyond 
-a surging in her ears, which lasts for some time after she has 
-descended, and that through long exercise her teeth and jaws 
have beeome exceptionally strong and trained to bear the ex- 
scessive fatigue which, it is plain, must fall to their share; 
‘but it is obvious, nevertheless, that her life must be in the 
most extreme peril. She does not like the balloon, she says, 





to start “with a jerk,”—a remark betraying her consciousness 
of a most ugly possibility. The slightest faintness, the 
smallest defect in the bar, the shock of a moment’s toothache, 
and she would fall among the gaping crowd,—dead, we can but 
trust, before she reached the ground, but in any event crushed 
out of all recognition. Her risk is ten times as great as that 
of an ordinary aeronaut, for he may survive—as Mr. Glaisher 
once did—even if he faints, and is, in fact, dependent only 
on his balloon and on the direction of the wind, while 
Miss Dare is dependent at once on the balloon, and on 
the wind, and on her own strength to perform during 
several minutes a most difficult and painful acrobatic feat, 
She does not even profess to make her ascent for any scientific 
purpose, the right of liberty does not include the right to 
commit suicide, and, in fact, the only possible defence for the 
performance from Miss Dare’s side is one which she would 
hardly thank us for advancing. It is possible, we admit, that 
the extreme danger which attends it is only apparent, and that 
a woman so vigorous and so brave—the courage must be 
quite real, though we do not like its kind—may in reality 
not encounter much more risk of being crushed than 
many a trapezist whose feats cause a music-hall audience 
to wince. Some more danger there must be, for in such feats 
distance is the essential element of risk, and no mechanical 
device would avail, if there were a fall from the sky, to save the 
aeronaut’s life ; but the extra hazard may not be great, the risk 
to a first-class trapezist being always, under all circumstances, 
extremely serious. The spine cracks if the trapezist fulls 
unluckily, and between slow death from a broken spine and 
swift death from a fall of a mile through the air, the difference 
may be said to be mostly imaginative. Still, in the ascent 
below a balloon with no support but the teeth, risk is 
accumulated on risk; and though we are not of those who 
would shut women out from dangerous tasks if they choose 
to perform them, and should not scold a competent girl for 
walking up Mont Blanc, we cannot but hold that Miss Dare is 
wholly unwarranted, even by the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood, in putting her life in such imminent and useless jeopardy. 
If suicide is evil, she is-wrong, though not in the suicide’s 
degree. 


We must use much more severe language to her audience. 
Miss Dare is earning her living in a business which is no 
worse than any other useless trade, and better than many trades 
permitted by opinion to go on; and she may plead that she 
knows from long experience that she will not fail, or it may 


even be that until her weight is relaxed by touching the ladder, 


her mouth cannot let go of the india-rubber ball; but the 
sixty thousand men and women who pay to see her have no 
such defence to offer. They pay without need, and to obtain 
a pleasure which is in its essence bad. They plainly go to 
enjoy the excitement, the momentary “cruddle” of the blood 
caused by seeing a fellow-creature in imminent risk of a violent 
and dramatic death, precisely the impulse which drew the 
Roman to witness the struggles of the arena. They do not, it 
is true, consciously wish for a death as the Roman audience did, 
and they are incapable of ordering one by turning down their 
thumbs or otherwise; but they expect one, or fear one, or think 
one possible, and in that expectation, or dread, or thought, they 
find such pleasure, such a relief from the monotony of ordinary 
sensations, that they are willing to pay, either to the performer 
or to the company which engages her, sums which in the 
aggregate are appreciably large. If this is not the motive, 
why do they go, any more than they would to an ordi- 
nary balloon ascent, why, above all, do they prefer that 
a woman should perform the feat? Clearly because a 
woman, however well trained, is supposed to be naturally 
weaker than a man, and the chance of their seeing a 
human being falling through space is proportionally in- 
creased by her sex. It is nonsense to say that they are 
attracted by a feat of strength, for the strength would be 
better visible within ten feet of the ground; or by the per- 
former’s grace, for she is not clearly visible for sixty seconds, 
or visible at all for a hundred and fifty. When the balloon 
has once started, the world drops from below it like a plummet. 
If Miss Dare were fastened to the car by chains which 
could not break, or even stood on a platform as safe as 
the car itself, would they go to see her? Not one in ten 
of those who go now, and who will stand gazing at a human 
being visibly risking death—and such a death—for their 
amusement alone, and then go home and thank God that the 
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English world has now been so far softened that it is unable 
to bear either the reality of cruelty or the rumour of it. If 
Miss Dare’s eyes or nose or limbs were exposed to half the 
danger that her life is, the people would tear the Palace 
down. The performer will not die? No, not till her hour 
of weakness or of misfortune comes, when she faces her 
ordeal only half-fit; and the victor in the arena never died, 
but would that be held by a modern audience an excuse 
for watching him? He also preserved himself from death, 
as Miss Dare does, by his skill and courage; but we should 
not tolerate his performance even if his antagonist were a 
tiger, or a boa-constrictor, or any other creature the death of 
which would admittedly be a benefit to the world. We should 
say that to place the life of a human being in jeopardy for no 
end except that he might exhibit his courage and his strength 
was intolerably immoral; yet every spectator who on Monday 
visited the Crystal Palace, paid money in order to place Miss 
Dare, a woman, and a woman with exceptional gifts of courage 
and energy, in that very position. It is her near approach 
to death which delights them, makes them draw their 
breath, makes them surge against each other in large waves, 
as if stillness were impossible; and the emotion is wholly bad. 
They were admiring courage P So were the Roman ladies, we 
suppose, when the tiger sprang on the retiarius and was 
killed. We will not condemn the audience for hypocrisy, 
though we are sorely tempted, for hypocrisy is a conscious 
offence; but that they are unconscious hypocrites we have no 
more doubt than we have that if Miss Dare could prove her 
feat past question to be unattended with danger, they would 
all stay away. 

We are reluctant to urge that feats of this kind should be 
restrained by the Legislature, for we are tired of grandmotherly 
legislation, and the Act would overleap its mark, and prohibit 
gymnastic exhibitions in which there is no more harm than in 
any other; and opinion could terminate such performances in 
amoment. It did terminate feats on the high-rope some years 
ago, for the Queen’s letter which ended Blondin’s career in 
London had no authority behind it. Its effect was only on 
Opinion; but it was instantaneous and final. The com- 
panies which engage such artists will not defy opinion, 
and without their support the artists, deprived of their 
special and large rewards, will very soon confess what 
their secret opinion of their own risk is by choosing other 
and less dangerous scenes for the exhibition of their skill. 
At heart, they must know far better than we can do the 
extremity of the risk they run, and must regard the thousands 
who come to see them very much as lion-tamers sometimes 
regard their audiences. They, too, know very well that it is 
not to rejoice in her safety that a hungry-eyed crowd gathers 
around the den where a girl who could be killed with a pat, 
puts her head into the lion’s mouth. 





RECREATION AND SECLUSION. 

ROBABLY the Times is right in ridiculing the notion 
that the Bank Holiday-makers do not in general 
thoroughly enjoy the gregariousness of their festivals. Cer- 
tainly they must enjoy it a great deal more than they would 
a day of mere seclusion at home, which, under present circum- 
stances, would be the only alternative, and, probably at least, 
a great deal more than an ordinary working-day, which is the 
only alternative that the denouncers of legal Bank Holidays 
have to suggest. The mere excitement of a crowd, a fuss, and 
@ noise, is probably, to eight people out of ten who are not 
“by profession elderly,” a very great enjoyment in itself. 
Even Sydney Smith used to say, not altogether in joke, that 
his idea of bliss was eating pdtés de foie gras to the sound of 
trumpets; and when you come to think of it, that is nota 
very different ideal from the ideal of the Bank Holiday- 
maker who enjoys his dinner all the more keenly, even though 
it be cold sausages instead of pdtés de foie gras, for eating 
them to the music of a barrel-organ or a hurdy-gurdy, accom- 
panied by shrieks of noisy laughter. It is, we think, almost 
certain that the Times was right in assuming that English 
working men and women know sufficiently what they are about 
not to spend their substance in the amusements of a Bank 
Holiday without, as a rule, enjoying them,—though, of course, 
there are many disappointments to those who seek this or any 
other class of amusement. Why should picnic parties of this 
class so often choose the side of a much-frequented road for 
their picnic, and that in deliberate preference to the quiet of 





a public park, if they do not actually prefer—as we sincerely 
believe they do,—the neighbourhood of passers-by to anything 
like seclusion? To eight people out of ten who are neither 
busy nor old, bustle and change and noise are positive 
charms instead of vexations. As a deaf man often hears 
better with the clatter of a carriage or a railway-train to 
stimulate the nerve of the ear, so with the masses there 
is a real stimulus to the vitality in any unusual hurry 
of sights and sounds, in the flashing of many figures past 
their organs of sense, in the discord of many unaccustomed 
sounds, in that consciousness not only of watching, but of 
being watched, which the passing of multitudes produces. Of 
course, there are many of us who are not only unable to share 
these feelings, but are astounded to find that they exist. 
We do not want either a Babel in our ears, or a chaos of 
revellers in our eyes; we want to hear clear and liquid 
sounds if we are to hear sounds at all, and to see what is 
beautiful and characteristic if we are to see sights at all. 
But that is not the feeling of the many, who, like Sydney 
Smith, want to have loud music while they are gratifying 
their appetites, and who do not care whether what they see is 
beautiful and characteristic or not, so long as it is strange to 
them, and clamorous enough to make its way into their minds 
without any effort on their part. Those who are fastidious 
about their amusements are very far indeed from entering 
into the popular feeling which asks for a large body of 
unusual impressions, not for clearness or distinctness or 
beauty in their character. The fastidious man who does not 
want to be dazed and made giddy by a rush of sights and 
sounds of which it will be impossible for him to discriminate 
the meaning, forgets that what really delights those who 
have never made close acquaintance with these sights and 
sounds, is just the sense of being lifted off their feet, elated, 
even dizzied, by the variety and multitude of the new 
experiences. 

And there is a good deal, too, in the habit which towns- 
people have of living in an atmosphere of humanity, of 
desiring to have around them, besides the neighbours whom 
they know, a world of human beings whom individually 
they do not know, but whose general habits and modes of 
life are familiar to them. Even literary Londoners, like 
Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb, though they were men 
of culture and given to studious habits, could not bear to 
miss this half-companionship with a flowing and ebbing tide 
of humanity. The solitude of the country often weighed upon 
their spirits. Their minds missed the sense of moral compression 
under which men live in towns, just as their bodies would miss 
the pressure of the atmosphere, if it were suddenly lowered 
by one-third or one-half of its present weight. And what 
even townsmen of learning, and of more or less solitary habits, 
miss much, it stands to reason that men and women who are 
hardly accustomed to spend even ten minutes in the day alone, 
miss a great deal more. Just as they like to have the feeling 
that other people are working and walking, and serving and 
shopping, and doing business of all sorts in close proximity to 
them when they are at their daily tasks, so they like to have 
the feeling that other people are laughing and eating and 
drinking and singing, and going through all the outward show 
of pleasure, when they are making festival ; indeed, Englishmen 
at least, seem to need the assurance which such companionship 
gives, even more in amusement than they do inwork. They are 
more doubtful of themselves, or distrustful of themselves, in 
play than they are in labour. They listen more eagerly for 
the echo of their laughter than for the vigilant transmission 
of the watchwords of their daily tasks. They have not the 
same genius for amusing themselves that they have for work, 
and are more timid, in consequence, when it comes to asking 
themselves whether they are happy. Unless they can assure 
themselves that a great number of other people are really 
enjoying the same pleasures, they cannot be quite sure that 
they themselves are enjoying them. Even people who are self- 
confident enough in the discharge of their duties, are shame- 
faced about their pleasures, and wait for distinct social 
confirmation of their own hesitating verdict in their favour. 

We are disposed to think, then, that that sectioa of society 
which, as it has been put, devotes itself in the pursuit of 
pleasure to discovering the best means of running away from 
all the other sections of society, and secluding itself from 
them, is not really a large section, though it may be in its own 
estimation a very select section. Fastidiousness shows itself 
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first of all in what men understand best, and the busy do 
not understand the arts of pleasure-seeking half as well as 
they understand the arts of industry. A good workman will be 
fastidious about his workmanship long before it occurs to him 
to be fastidious about his recreations. Andif the literary class 
are almost more fastidious about their recreations than they are 
about their daily tasks, it is mainly because their recreations 
become so essential a preparation for their daily tasks that it 
is almost impossible to separate the two. And it is mainly, if 
not exclusively, the literary class which seeks seclusion in its 
enjoyments. No one can say that the richer classes do so. 
They seek, of course, a monopoly of the rarer and more 
luxtrious enjoyments, and would not like to mingle in any 
pleasures in which they could not secure the physical refine- 
ments of which considerable wealth is a condition; but 
hunting men, racing men, sporting men, betting men, the 
men and women who go to lawn-tennis matches and balls and 
concerts and theatres and operas, and crowded churches and 
crowded meetings, and the various religious excitements of the 
season, are certainly not to be called admirers of seclusion. The 
truth is, that seclusion and recreation are connected together in 
the minds of but avery small class indeed. A luxurious crowd 
is a small crowd compared with the crowd of Bank Holiday- 
makers; but it is a crow \, and a crowd quite large enough for 
individuals to lose themsvives in, a crowd quite large enough to 
refute finally the notion that those who haunt it have the least 
wish for even the roughest approximation to solitude. The 
literary class themselves, when they praise seclusion as of the 
very essence of recreation, use the word in the mildest possible 
sense. Hardly ever do they mean by it actual solitude; not 
very often even the comparative solitude of purely domestic 
life. Usually they mean by it nothing more than the getting 
rid of all miscellaneous society, and the selection of a narrower 
circle of friends amongst whom there is a deeper feeling of 
mutual confidence and social ease. In other words, they mean 
by seclusion nothing but a finely sifted society. Nor would 
such seclusion as this suit the great majority of rich and 
educated men. They would want a greater rush of life than 
* any such society could afford them, and would gasp for breath 
in a moral atmosphere so rarefied. If the literary class are of 
a different mind, and think no recreation worthy of the name 
which does not leave room for a good deal of genuine study 
and reflection, and not a little absolute solitude, it is not because 
they are more self-dependent than other men, but only because 
they cannot get their thoughts clear enough for the pur- 
poses of their ordinary work, without getting away from the 
social life they have to criticise, and surveying it from that 
moderate distance at which its collective features become more 
or less distinct and picturesque. For the most part, it is not 
Bank Holiday-makers, but men in general, who are gregarious 
in their pleasures,—even more gregarious in their pleasures 
than they are in their arts and industries and professional 
labours. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@———_ 
LORD™“MINTO’S KIRK PROBLEM. 
{To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srz,—Lord Minto expects that on this matter both sides may 
disagree with him. But both sides, if they are wise, will agree 
that in criticising the franchise of his Church, Lord Minto has 
hit the centre of the problem. 

It comes up at present in other forms. Three weeks ago, 
Dr. Scott reported to the Presbytery of Edinburgh that “for 
the first time in the history of the General Assembly,” the 
majority of the representatives of Edinburgh had declined to 
send delegates to the Assembly’s meeting this week, and that 
it was necessary to accept gentlemen named by a dissentient 
minority. It is a fact in Lord Minto’s favour that the 
Council of a Scotch burgh, which may be of any religion 
or of none, is still by law entitled to fill a seat in 
the highest Church Court. But it is against him that 
most of the burghs have expressed a certain dislike 
to the réle of Church rulers, and lean visibly to the 
idea of 1874,—that a Church should be governed by 
its own members. The report to the Presbytery went 
on to regret, amid sarcastic laughter, that the reception 
of her Majesty’s Commissioner might be “shorn of a con- 
siderable part of its dignity” by the absence of the Metro- 
politan Council, “for the presence of these gentlemen would 








lend a very considerable degree of splendour to the occasion-!” 
Lord Minto, I am sure, will deal respectfully with the scruples 
of his countrymen even when they are in favour of Church 
autonomy, and that whether they belong to burgh or land. 
The one thing respectable about the relation of the old Scotch 
burgh to the Kirk was that it insisted upon acting freely and 
conscientiously. But the question, as Lord Minto sees, now 
affects the Church franchise as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

[To raz Eprror or tue ‘‘ SpectTator.’’} 
S1r,—Permit me to add a word to your paragraph of May 19th 
upon the new Employers’ Liability Bill. The impression left 
by one sentence in that paragraph must, I think, be to the effect, 
that, as the law at present stands, a workman who knows of a 
defect in the plant used by him under his employer’s directions, 
and who continues thereafter to use the plant, is, ipso facto— 
i.e., by the fact of such knowledge—disentitled to recover in 
the event of an accident. That is not strictly accurate. The 
effect of the most recent decision on the point (that in a case 
of “ Yarmouth v. France,” to be found in Vol. XIX. of the 
“Law Reports”) is this,—the question whether a workman 
who sues in respect of an injury resulting from a defect 
in the plant of which he knew, did or did not voluntarily 
undertake that risk, is a question of fact, and must therefore 
be left to the jury. Therefore, when you say, “At present, 
if a workman gives notice to his employer of a dangerous con- 
dition of the works, and his employer simply states that he 
has no intention of remedying it, the workman is supposed 
from that time to have no title to compensation for an injury,” 
would it not be well to add, “but acquires such a title if a 
jury find that the risk attendant upon the dangerous con- 
dition of such works was not voluntarily undertaken by the 
workman”? 

The doctrine laid down in “ Yarmouth v. France” appears 
to be consonant with common-sense, and the clause in the new 
Bill dealing with the point merely incorporates the law as it 
now stands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Temple. W. E. Hume WILuiams. 

[In the only case we mentioned, it would not be open to the 
jury to say that the risk was not undertaken volyntarily. 
Further, the division of opinion in the Court of Appeal makes 
it uncertain what form the doctrine will ultimately take— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE WINE-DUTIES. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SpgctaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ Parvo Bene,” is not yet purged 
of some misconceptions about French wine. I gave the 
average produce of the French vineyards for twenty years, 
not ten years, and the actual produce of 1887; the figures 
were the French Government official figures. 

In our purchases of wine, he says, “we have to share and 
share alike with the mass of the French people.” This is not 
so. The very cheapest wine shipped for English use is worth 
at least double the average price of that used by the bulk of 
the French people. “ Parvo Bene” assures me he gets from 
the Rhine red wine which is infinitely better than any 
Bordeaux, and rather better than any Burgundy. This is 
news indeed. Why, the quantity of red wine made in 
Germany is not worth naming, and no real German fed 
wine at 16s. to 24s. a dozen, delivered in England, is fit to be 
named for a moment with the Bordeaux and Burgundy to be 
procured in England at the same prices. Let it be under- 
stood that the Burgundy districts have not suffered, from 
the phylloxera, and the Bordeaux districts only slightly 
compared with other departments. Asa sample of the non- 
sense afloat about wine, within the last two weeks I read one 
extract from the Globe stating that there was only as much true 
champagne made as would supply one house. Why, in 1887 
the Department of the Marne—the true champagne district— 
produced, according to official statistics, 10,409,278 gallons of 
wine, and at the end of the year 1887-88 there were in mer- 
chants’ stocks 75,218,074 bottles of champagne.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool. JAMES SMITH. 





BOYCOTTING. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I enclose you herewith copy of the excellent pamphlet 
by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, in reply to Mr. Samuel Laing, which 
has just been published (Ponsonby, Dublin), in the hope that 
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you may find room for some notice of it in the Spectator. Mr. 
Rolleston is, as you are doubtless aware, a leader among the 
Nationalists, and his pamphlet received, the other day, a 
hearty approval from that stout old Fenian, John O’Leary, in 
a letter to the Freeman, of Dublin, which that journal would 
probably have burked if it had dared. 

If I were not a Unionist, I should be a Fenian. To fail 
with honour is not what men should fear. I am convinced 
there is no halting-place for Ireland between the Union as it 
is, and the position of, say, Hanover under the Georges. The 
former is worth fighting to keep; the latter, if in an evil day 
Great Britain should abandon Ireland to the tyranny of the 
League, might be worth fighting to win.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw IrisH LIBERAL. 








POETRY. 


TO MY TEN YEARS’ WIFE. 


TuE silver ripples of a quiet sea 

Murmured and sang to us in whispers low, 
Kind welcome carolling to you and me, 

When first we met, dear wife, ten years ago. 





Ten years ago! we call them but a span 
In the strange life which dawns and disappears ; 
But great the blessing they can yield the man, 
Who finds in them the bliss of countless yéars. 


But ten years since, lost, friendless, and alone, 
IT asked but Death in promise of a bride ; 

To God’s most favoured only can be known 
The happiness since lent me at thy side. 


I dare not say but “lent :” ’tis scarcely given 
To mortal struggling in the wildered way, 
To dream that Earth can be so like to Heaven, 

Save as a loan, to vanish in a day. 


The angry billows of a stormy tide 

Soon—ten years since—drove the bright calm from view, 
As if fierce War soft Peace must over-ride: 

It has not been so, dear, with me and you. 


Faults! have you had them, love? I know them not; 
Not if I sought them at the awful throne: 

The faults, the follies, that your heart forgot, 
Our marriage-life’s sole dangers, mine alone! 


Man’s path is not as woman’s; and you knew 
In woman’s godlike patience born of Love, 
That Patience is the Deity that drew 
On man’s rough life the blessing of the dove. 


You knew—since first I plighted you my troth 
By the still border of that kissing sea,— 

That, weak or strong, thus far I kept mine oath— 
No woman like you ever breathed for me. 


Saved from storms few have known—that none can live 
To bear and conquer, save by grace of God— 
Long-suffering taught you always to forgive 
The man whose feet such wildernesses trod. 


For me, I thank them! careless was the youth, 
To which alone the hardest school might bring 

The lesson to bow down, in light of Truth, 
Before the matchless glory of The King. 


Gifts! have we got them? then they are not ours; 
They are but sent to tell us, as we live, 

That all our weaknesses and all our powers 
Belong to Him that can refuse or give. 


‘Through constant trial and through constant prayer 
Still for the highest can the humblest try ; 

And so—but so—may learn that everywhere 
Is given the chance the soul to satisfy. 


And as from loving angels, weal or woe, 
Man’s yearning heart prays for the rest above, 
He learns from such as you, that here below 
The steadiest angel is a woman’s love. 


May, 1888. 





ART. 


—— 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Tus is a good Exhibition, though a good many of the 
members appear to have mistaken it for the autumn collec- 
tion, and to have sent thereto sketches and studies instead 
of completed work. The distinction, however, between the 
Summer and Winter Exhibition has been yearly growing less 
perceptible, and the terms “sketches” and “ studies” would 
apply as little and as much to the works which are shown here 
at either season of the year. It might be well, perhaps, that a 
line should be drawn on the hither-side of such excessively 
trivial and unfinished work as, for instance, Miss Clara 
Montalba’s “ Garden of the Hesperides ;” and members should 
hardly be allowed to send studies from their own pictures to 
an Exhibition which professes to represent completed work. 
But these are comparatively unimportant drawbacks, and the 
fact remains that the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours are well represented in this present Summer Exhibition, 
that it is a pleasant collection to look at, and that the average 
merit of the work submitted is, technically speaking, extremely 
high. Besides this, the Society has at last elected some new 
Associates, whose work is not merely an echo of what may be 
called the minute domestic sentimental school of landscape and 
figure painting; and, like most over-zealous reformers, the 
Council have rushed to the opposite extreme of toleration, and 
selected, at all events in one instance, artists whose work is 
wholly opposed, both in technique and sentiment, to that which 
the Gallery has chiefly represented of late years. 

Mr. Arthur Melville is an artist of whom personally we know 
nothing; but we imagine (from the manner of his painting) 
that it would be safe to say that he has had considerable 
acquaintance with work in black and white, probably executed 
for illustrated weekly journals, and that he has learnt his 
business thoroughly, and in a school which is not governed by 
the authorities of Burlington House. Gerdme, Benjamin- 
Constant, and Fortuny all seem to have taught him something, 
and yet we cannot say that his work is anything but original, 
or that his style is a direct imitation of these or any other 
masters. Somewhere or another in Paris, we should imagine, 
he had studied, though not sufficiently long to knock the colour 
quality out of his painting ; and that subsequently he had lived 
for a sufficient time amongst the Eastern scenes which he 
depicts, to have discovered something of their essential and 
less superficial quality, to have understood them intellectually 
as well as pictorially, to have forgotten the rattle of the tram- 
car, and to have lost sight of the timid proprieties which for 
the most part govern English art. He may never be a great 
artist, but as far as his pictures go, he proves himself to 
be a genuine one; and there is more of the real spirit of the 
East in these interiors, with their small scattered figures and 
comparatively prosaic subjects, than in all the Arabs whom 
Mr. Carl Haag has ever depicted turning up their eyes to 
“ Allah,” or defending wife and child in the desert from a 
hovering vulture or an imaginary robber. Mr. Allan, too, 
who has lately been elected an Associate, is, with all his 
restrictions and shortcomings (and these are neither few nor 
unimportant), a strong, clear-headed Scotch painter, with a 
keen if unsentimental eye for the more picturesque aspects 
of Nature, and with a fresh, outdoor aspect about all his 
pictures, which seem, therefore, rightly to find a place on the 
walls of the Society which Cox and De Wint first made famous. 

Another of the new Associates deserves more than a word 
of mention, for he has brought in his pictures to this Gallery 
a very much needed quality,—the quality of humour. Even 
respectable people must laugh sometimes, we suppose, and, all. 
estheticism notwithstanding, why should they not now and 
then laugh in a picture-gallery? Art is not all sham anti- 
quarianism, purple mountains, sunset-lighted labourérs with 


‘a baby or a sweetheart, or neatly thatched barns * ‘h blue 
doors, and nicely washed ducks waddling in a * erty” 
straw-yard. Wherefore, let us welcome Mr. Ernslie 1 his 
“ Shakespeare, or Bacon ?”—a convivial gathering of t one 
of whom holds aloft a bust of the poet, whilst anothc . arves 


a ham; and his less elaborate joke, entitled “He Nev - Told 
his Love,”—a fat-faced boy of about six years old gazing 
sentimentally into the face of a ruaiden well-nigh old enough 
to be his mother. Besides which, Mr. Emslie is capable of 
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other things than these, and has what may rightly be called 
a very pretty picture of a baby and a lamb, entitled “ And 
on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” This last is, 
indeed, far better than a description of its subject-matter 
would seem to imply. It is a really delicate study of child- 
life, and there is considerable beauty in the expression, pose, 
and the surroundings of the baby. Moreover, it is original, 
unaffected, and entirely unconventional; a genuine bit of 
imaginative work, and as little trivial as it is pretending. 

Let us turn from this work of perhaps the youngest member 
of the Society, to that of one of the eldest, to the President 
Sir John Gilbert’s picture, entitled “ After the Battle,” a rout of 
beaten soldiers arriving at a ford, with a background of distant 
and hilly landscape, behind which a lurid glow of flames and 
smoke shut out the sky. There is certainly nothing of the weak- 
ness of old age in this picture, and those, and they are, unfor- 
tunately, many at the present time, who are accustomed to sneer 
at Sir John Gilbert’s slightly old-fashioned sense of the 
picturesque and the dramatic, might fairly be challenged to 
produce another picture of the present year dealing with a 
historical or quasi-historical subject which possesses at once s0 
much sense of beauty, so much truth of insight, so much indi- 
viduality, and so much dramatic power as this work of our 
veteran water-colour painter. It is rather pleasant to 
remember that amongst all the nobodies who have received 
the honour of knighthood, this special artist was made Sir 
John specifically for his services to the cause of Art in 
raising the whole character of book-illustration; and it is 
pleasanter still to find him, towards the close of a long life, 
doing really fine, pathetic work most calmly uninfluenced by 
all the changes, eccentricities, and quasi-scientific practices of 
the great new Anglo-French, neo-Greek, and “ Nature-in-a- 
nutshell” schools. 


Let us look a little to the Gallery as a whole. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin is again present with an imaginative work. We 
should have called it another “ Voyage of Sindbad,” had not 
the catalogue informed us that it was “The Enchanted Isle,” 
- and further complicated the difficulty by quoting Shake- 
speare’s— 

“ Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made.” 


This quotation is, we should imagine, an afterthought; at all 
events, it seems to us somewhat inappropriate in illustration 
of a picture which represents a pool close to the cliffs, with 
scarlet flamingoes standing about in various quaint attitudes, 
and a little red man (is he Ferdinand?) scrambling on a rock 
in the middle distance. But, setting the quotation and the 
title apart, this is a genuine piece of work, and shows imagina- 
tion not of the machine-made kind, but of real home growth, 
True, itis scarcely more than a repetition of what Mr. Goodwin 
has done before, and done better, in his first “Sindbad Voyages;” 
but the work is such as no other artist could do at all, full of 
delicate fancy and pleasant colour; and the sense of faérie 
which the artist has striven to instil into the composition, 
tells its own vivid, subtle story, as all Art stories should be 
told, without need of title or explanation. 

Those of our readers who care for comparisons of pictures, 
and for noting how differently the same place may appear in 
the eyes of two capable artists, would do well to contrast Mr. 
Birket Foster’s “‘ Market-Place, Verona,” with a picture by 
Professor Menzel in the Grosvenor Gallery, of which we gave 
a criticism last week. In the present work, the pinkest 
possible faces, the most brightly coloured flowers and dresses, 
the utmost detail of house, and umbrella, and market-stall, and 
handkerchief, dress and architecture, make up a bewildering, 
magnificently executed, but insignificant panorama of Italian 
_ life; while in the German painter’s picture, the intellectual 

“and the human interest have so overpowered the merely 
superficial details of national costume and surrounding, that 
we regard the Verona Market-Place little more than we do 
the scene in which Mr. Irving acts his Hamlet at some crucial 
moment Of the drama. Still, the former picture is accom- 
plished painting, and there is nothing therein which every one 
might not understand. 

A word, too, must be said here for Mr. H. Henshall’s 
“ Married,” a picture in four compartments, entitled re- 
spectively, “A Day,” “A Week,” “A Month,” “A Year.” A 
bride and her husband in a railway-carriage, she with her head 
upon his shoulder; a bride and her husband in the stern of a 
river-boat, he with his head upon her knee; a bride and her 





husband in another railway-carriage, he sleeping, she looking 
out of the window; and, lastly, a wife and her husband by 
the fireside by lamplight, with a benevolent nurse bringing a 
small baby as a contribution to the hilarity of the evening. 
This is an amiable and well-considered work, full of carefully 
wrought-out detail of costume and surrounding; and though 
the artist’s purpose appears to be a little mixed, it is, we sup- 
pose, his intention to preach a pleasant homily on the fact that 
love passes from the stage of passion to that of indifference, 
and from that settles down again into a contented domestic 
jog-trot for the rest of the natural life of the man and woman 
concerned. From the satirical point of view, one is inclined to 
wonder what would have happened had the painter continued 
the series, and continued to illustrate the fortunes of this 
somewhat bourgeois couple for two, three, four, five, and even 
six years. 

There are many other interesting pictures here, but none, 
so far as we remember, call for very special remark, 
though a word must in justice be said about Mr. David 
Murray’s perfectly impossible-coloured picture of “ Dittisham 
Ferry, on the Dart,” with its blue and green water, and with 
bright yellow shadows such as no man ever yet saw, or ever 
shall see, till the whole world turn to coal. 








BOOKS. 


a 
DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LOVE-LETTERS.* 

EvERyY reader of Lord Macaulay’s essays knows something of 
Dorothy Osborne; but we have to thank Mr. Parry, and still 
more the owner of Dorothy’s love-letters, for enabling us to: 
form an intimate acquaintance with this charming woman 
through the long years of Sir William Temple’s courtship. 
There was true love on both sides, and it did not run smooth; 
indeed, every kind of obstacle was opposed to the union. 
Temple had but a small income and no certainty of position 
when the lovers met. His father, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, was on the popular side in the contention between 
Charles and his Parliament ; Sir Peter Osborne was a loyalist. 
As Governor of Guernsey, he held that island for the King, 
but was at length forced to resign his command. At the inter- 
vention of his father-in-law, he was allowed to retire to his 
estate at Chicksands, in Bedfordshire, where Dorothy, who 
must have been a beauty, was amused or worried by a 
number of lovers—servants, she calls them—of whom some 
were in high position, the most distinguished being Henry 
Cromwell. The lively girl, though already in love with 
Temple, does not seem to have dismissed them summarily, for 
she asks Cromwell to obtain for her an Irish greyhound; and 
there is excellent fooling, with a touch perhaps of feminine 
vanity, in the account she gives of her wooers to Temple. In 
the first letter, three of these suitors are described. Of one of 
them Dorothy writes :—“ He protested he liked me so well,. 
that he was very angry my father would not be persuaded 
to give £1,000 more with me; and I him so ill, that I 
vowed if I had £1,000 less I should have thought it too much. 
for him. And so we parted.” Then some friends proposed a 
widower to her, whom she nicknames the “ Emperor,” “that had. 
four daughters all old enough to be my sisters; but he had a 
great estate, was as fine a gentleman as ever England bred, and 
the very pattern of wisdom. I that knew how much I wanted 
it thought this the safest place for me to engage in, and was 
mightily pleased to think I had met with one at last that had 
wit enough for himself and me too. But shall I tell you what 
I thought when I knew him P (you will say nothing on’t), twas 
the vainest impertinent, self-conceited, learned coxcomb that 
ever I saw.” Then a modest melancholy man comes forward, 
whose head is so taken up with philosophic studies that 
Dorothy wonders how she found a room there. And we have 
a story of a rich knight that “has promised me this seven 
years to marry me whensoever his wife died, and now he’s 
dead before her, and has left her such a widow it makes me 


mad to think on’t,—£1,200 a year jointure, and £20,000 in. 


money and personal estate; and all this I might have had if 
Mr. Death had been pleased to have taken her instead of him.” 

All the time she prattles about her lovers, we see, as Temple 
must have seen, how fixed her affection was, and when Henry 
Cromwell makes an offer, she writes :—‘“I shall not blush to 





® Letters from wens Stans to Sir William Temple, 1652-64. Edited by 
Edward Abbott Parry. mdon: Griffith and Farran, 1889, 
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tell you that you have made the whole world besides so in- 
different to me, that if I cannot be yours, they may dispose of 
me how they please.” And in another letter, she says in her 
bright way :—“ Were my face in no more danger of changing 
than my mind, I should be worth the seeing at threescore; 
but, alas! I am more likely to look old before my time with 
grief.” There is a merry passage about the ingredients that 
would make the young lady happy in a husband. He must 
have the kind of breeding she has had, he must not be so 
much a country gentleman as to be fonder of his hawks and 
dogs than of his wife, he must not be a town gallant that lives 
in a tavern, spends all his time in company, and makes court 
to all the women he sees, nor “a travelled Monsieur whose 
head is all feather inside and outside.” “He must not bea 
fool of no sort ;” and, above all, he must love her, and she him, 
as much as they are capable of loving. “Without ali this,” 
Dorothy adds, and the decision must have been comforting to 
Temple, “ his fortune, though never so great, would not satisfy 
me; and with it a very moderate one would keep me from ever 
repenting my disposal.” 

The principal, or, at all events, the most energetic opponent 
of Dorothy’s engagement, was a brother who did not think 
love was necessary to marriage. “If I could forget you,” she 
writes, “ he would not help my memory.” He made a number 
of charges against Temple, calling him a beggar, with no 
religion and no honour. The girl, who with much self- 
restraint had also great spirit, would have been less than 
woman to endure this. “I forgot,” she says, “all my disguise, 
and we talked ourselves weary ; he renounced me and I defied 
him, but both in as civil language as it would permity. and 
parted in great anger’, with the usual ceremony of a leg and 
a courtesy, that you would have died wtth laughing to have 
seen us,” And she observes, after a similar quarrel in which 
all the people she had refused “were brought again upon the 
stage, like Richard III.’s ghosts, to reproach me withal,” that 
they are certainly the most “complimental couple” in England. 
Dorothy had her compensations. A dispute one night about 
riches sent her weary to bed. “Yet I did not sleep so well,” 
she writes, “but that I chid my maid for waking me in the 
morning, till she stopped my mouth with saying she had 
letters for me. I had not patience to stay till I could rise, but 
made her tie up all the curtains to let in light; and among 
some others I found my dear letter that was first to be read, 
and which has made all the rest not worth the reading.” 

One night, on being disappointed, as she thought, of a letter, 
she treated a lady-guest “woodenly,” and finding nothing to 
say, so got her to cards:—“In the midst of our play, in 
comes my blessed boy with your letter, and in earnest I 
was not able to disguise the joy it gave me, though one was 
by that is not much your friend, and took notice of a blush 
that for my life I could not keep back. I put up the letter in 
my pocket, and made what haste I could to lose the money I 
had left, that I might take occasion to go fetch some more; 
but I did not make such haste back again, I assure you.” And 
then, with charming frankness, she adds:—‘ You ask my 
thoughts but at one hour; you will think me bountiful, I hope, 
when I shall tell you that I know no hour when you have them 
not. No; in earnest, my very dreams are ycurs, and I have 
got such a habit of thinking of you, that any other thought 
intrudes and proves uneasy to me.” 

We may conclude that lovers in the present day do not say 
much in their letters of public affairs, and so we need not 
wonder if Dorothy Osborne takes small count of the distracted 
state of the country. When the news reaches Chicksands that 
Cromwell had dissolved the Long Parliament, she wonders 
what Pym would think of such a proceeding, and whether it 
would appear so great a breach of the privilege of Par- 
liament as the demanding the five Members. And she 
hears the rumour that Mr. Waller is writing a History of 
the Civil Wars, “which if he does not mingle with a great 
deal of pleasing fiction, cannot be very diverting, sure, the 
subject is so sad.” Her knowledge of literature—at all events, 
her talk about books—is for the most part confined to those 
interminable romances which, like the Grand Cyrus and the 
Clélie, were the admiration of the period. This at least must 
be said in their favour, that in opposition to the immoral 
fiction with which Paris is now glutted, these are throughout 
remarkable for purity of tone. Dorothy sends several 


volumes of Cyrus to her lover, observing that the more he reads 
of them, the better will he like them. She reads Lord Broghill’s 


gave it any liberty.” 





Parthenesia, too, a romance of the same order, and criticises 
its style as affected, objecting to such words as “ignore,” 
“ambitioned,” and “concernment,” and finding a want of 
ease and a harshness in the discourse that is more like the 
fault of a translator than of an author. Altogether, she is 
not much taken with Parthenesia, but acknowledges that the 
language is handsome, and that “you would know it to be 
writ by a person of good quality.” And she adds,—* Perhaps 
I like it the worse, for having a piece of Cyrus by me that 
I am hugely pleased with.” 

The special merits of letter-writing Dorothy understood 
well, both in theory and practice. Thus, she writes :— 

“All letters, methinks, should be free and easy as one’s dis- 
course; not studied as an oration, nor made up of hard words 
likeacharm. ’Tis an admirable thing to see how some people 
will labour to find out terms that may obscure a plain sense. Like 
a gentleman I know, who would never say ‘the weather grew 
cold,’ but that ‘winter began to salute us.’ I have no patience 
for such coxcombs, and cannot blame an old uncle of mine that 
threw the standish at his man’s head because he writ‘a letter for 
him where, instead of saying (as his master bid him) ‘that he 
would have writ himself but he had the gout in his hand,’ he said 
‘that the gout in his hand would not permit him to put pen to 
paper.’ »”» 

How easily and pleasantly Dorothy Osborne can write herself 
may be seen from the following extract :— 

“ You ask me how I pass my time here. I can give you a perfect. 
account not only of what I do for the present, but of what I 
am likely to do this seven years, if I stay here so long. I rise 
in the morning reasonably early, and before I am ready I go 
round the house till I am weary of that, and then into the garden 
till it grows too hot for me. About 10 o’clock I think of making 
me ready, and when that’s done I go into my father’s chamber, 
from whence to dinner, where my cousin Moll and I sit in great 
state in a room and at a table that would hold a great many more. 
aps ah as 06 The heat of the day is spent in reading or working, and 
about 6 or 7 o’clock I walk out into a common that lies hard by 
the house, where a great many young wenches keep sheep and cows, 
and sit in the shade singing of ballads. I go to them and compare 
their voices and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I 
have read of, and find a vast difference there; but trust me I 
think these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, 
and find they want nothing to make them the happiest people 
in the world but the knowledge that they are so. Most com- 
monly, when we are in the midst of our discourse, one looks 
about her, and spies her cows going into the corn, and then away 
they all run as if they had wings at their heels. I that am not so 
nimble stay kehind; and when I see them driving home their 
cattle, I think ’tis time for me to return too. When I have supped 
I go into the garden, and so to the side of a small river that runs 
by it, where I sit down and wish you were with me (you had best 
say this is not kind, neither). In earnest, ’tis a pleasant place, 
and would be much more so to me if I had your company. I sit 
there sometimes till I am lost with thinking; and were it not for 
some cruel thoughts of the crossness of our fortunes that will not 
let me sleep there, I should forget that there was such a thing to 
be done as going to bed.” 

There comes a period in the long courtship when Dorothy's 
tone changes. Mr. Parry thinks this was due to a lovers’ quarrel. 
On the contrary, it seems to us that the faithful girl felt that 
the time had come to sacrifice all the joy of her life for the 
sake of Temple’s prosperity and advancement. She uses the 
arguments that have often been used since on similar occa- 
sions, urging them warmly while far from wishing that they 
should be accepted. This inconsiderate passion, she says, has 
made the trouble of her lover’s life, and cast a cloud upon 
hers; they are running wildly to their own destruction; she 
will struggle no longer for what she cannot hope to gain. 
What can excuse her for entertaining a person she can have 
no hope of marrying? Let the passion be exchanged for 
friendship, and “govern there as master till death come and 
take possession and turn it out.” It is better they should 
meet no more, but if Temple must come to make her more 
miserable than she is, it must be a final interview. “If I 
loved you less,” she writes, “I would allow you to be the same 
person to me, and I would be the same to you, as heretofore 
But to deal freely with you, that were to betray myself, ani I 
find that my passion would quickly be my master again it I 
This must have sufficed to convince 
Temple that Dorothy Osborne’s heart was uncheng 1. All 
her arguments failed, of course, to have any 1°’ cuce on 
her lover, and when she finds that this is nd that. 
her “act of real friendship” is not so regarded, she 
returns to her old frank expression of «ifection, and con- 
fesses that she never had the least nope. of wearing out her 
passion, “nor, to say truth, much desire.” Henceforth she 
will give him no more alarms; and if ever their fortunes allow 
them to marry, he shall dispose of her as he pleases. “The 
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wealth of the whole world,” she adds, “by the grace of God 
shall not tempt me to break my word with you, nor the 
importunity of all my friends I have.” 

It is pleasant to remember that forty years of married life 
crowned Dorothy Osborne’s fidelity. For five years prior to 
her death, Swift lived under their roof; and while there, Sir 
William and his wife, who are said to have admired Cowley, 
encouraged him to write Pindaric odes, in one of which Lady 
Temple is praised as “the best companion for the best of 
men.” A poetical compliment of that kind means nothing ; 
but it is all’ that Swift has to say of a woman whose finer 
qualities of head and heart were not perhaps such as he could 
appreciate. And yet to Dorothy Temple, if to any woman of 
that age, we may apply Steele’s famous eulogy of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, and say that “to know her is a liberal 
education.” 

We have only space left to observe that the editor of this 
fascinating volume has done his part with judgment, and with 
full appreciation of his heroine’s excellences. The informa- 
tion he supplies is always to the point, and the reader who is 
not intimately acquainted with the period will find many an 
allusion explained and many a difficulty removed, for which he 
cannot fail to be grateful. The book, moreover, is well got 
up, and wins the reader by its appearance before he has tested 
its quality. 





REYNELL TAYLOR.* 

Amone the men who gathered round Sir Henry Lawrence in 
the Punjab was Reynell Taylor, of whom Mr. Charles Raikes 
wrote in 1858,—* His character is so rownd and perfect in its 
goodness, that one is almost as provoked with him as the 
Athenians [were] with Aristides.” That is playfully put, but 
it was sincerely meant, and Mr. Parry’s biography, which is a 
piece of excellent work, justifies the words used by Mr. Raikes 
in describing one who certainly was good all through. He 
deserved a tributetohis memory. “ He feared God,” says one 
of his friends, “ but nothing on earth. Not only in battle, 
and in any bodily exposure, was he a hero, absolutely fearless, 
* but in every daily occupation of life.” That is the language 
of eulogy and affection, but if any one doubts its fairness, let 
him read Mr. Parry’s lucid and unaffected pages, and then 
judge. The key to the mystery is that Reynell Taylor not 
only professed, but actually held a sincere belief in Christianity, 
and sought to make it the rule of his life. He was by 
nature, no doubt, finely composed, but that happy condition 
only served to make the fruits of his belief more conspicuous. 
It is because Mr. Parry brings out this fact with quiet force, 
that his volume is so interesting ; and coming to the end, we do 
not wonder at Sir Dighton Probyn’s exclamation, “If mortal 
could be blameless, surely Reynell Taylor was such ;” nor at 
Sir Robert Montgomery’s testimony that “he was beloved by 
all who came in contact with him, natives as well as Euro- 
peans.” The evidence of the truth of these sentences abounds ; 
and under all is the strong clear stream of a religious belief, 
always active, yet absolutely free from any touch of intoler- 
ance, and lighted up by a love for his fellow-creatures which 
knew no limits. ‘“ He was too good to be ashamed of anybody,” 
said Herbert Edwardes, when telling how Taylor wished him 
to receive in his tent at Sunday service a certain John Holmes, 
the half-caste Colonel of a Sikh regiment, whose character was 
not quite perfect. “But,” continues Edwardes, speaking of 
his comrade, “ it was for the pure sake of doing religious good 
that he battled, and I was so struck with the charity and 
generosity of the motive that I gave way; we had prayers in 
my tent, and Taylor was happy.” 

It may be readily imagined howa man of this strain did his 
daily work, and what heartiness he threw into it, whether it 
was fighting or the less showy but equally arduous toil of 
administration; how he took everything in earnest, and was 
thorough, as he was kind, “almost to a fault.” For there was 
nothing grim, or sour, or fanatical in him, only a little too 
mucif anxiety to be right in what he did, and a self-effacement, 
perhaps some self-depreciation, which did not promote his 
worldly prusperity. He started with many advantages. His 
father had served on the staff of Lord Minto in Java, and had 
charged with the 10th Hussars at Waterloo, and was Governor 
of Sandhurst when Reynell, a youth of eighteen, went to India 
in 1840. He had che luck, soon after landing, to ride with 
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Captain James Sleeman on a sporting tour, during which he 
showed his unselfishness and courage by risking his life for 
his comrade. Posted toa cavalry regiment, he was engaged 
in the Gwalior Campaign, and being soon after transferred to 
the Body Guard, he came in for the first Sikh war, and wag 
wounded at the Battle of Moodkee. In the cavalry mélée he 
was cut in three places, one wound being in the nose, which 
was “split like a pea :”— 

« After the action, he was removed to a small tent in the village 
of Moodkee, and the doctor, when it came to Reynell Taylor’s turn 
to be attended to, was heard to say: ‘ Dear me, this is too hand- 
some a face to be scarred in this way. I must use fine needles 
instead of plaster.’ So the gaping wound in the face was mended 
up with fine needles; but many years afterwards, when Reynell 
Taylor was travelling in England, a gentleman got into the 
carriage with him and began muttering: ‘Well, I did make a 
capital job of that, certainly. Yes, I’m sure it is the same nose,’ 
And it was the same doctor, who thirty years afterwards had still 
the same trick of speaking his thoughts aloud.” 

Taylor says of himself that he worked in battle from no 
wish to play the gladiator, but “chiefly from an ardent desire 
that the regiment should show well and be successful,” and in 
writing to his father, while his shoulder was “still in a rather 
disrepaired state,”—which is mentioned as a reason for a short 
letter,—he sets down these sensible reflections on the terrible 
Sutlej battles :— 

“T have seen enough myself to make me believe that nothing is 
so appalling to the human mind, when located in that funny 
machine the soldier, as confusion—confusion either apparent or 
real; and I can understand how bold men, who would be prompt 
to die steadily and in order, may be hurried into common defeat 
by the unsteadiness of their neighbours. I have picked up a few 
ideas from late events, and this is one of them. Another is the 
hopelessness of a cavalry affair ever coming up to one’s poetical 
ideas of it, as formed from the parade-ground or written 
descriptions.” e 
He was only twenty-three, and had much to learn; but his fine 
behaviour in action charmed Sir Henry Hardinge, and learning 
that the lad wanted to become a Political, he gave him a post 
in Ajmere, then under Colonel Dixon, whose name is yet 
famous among the natives of that region. Taylor describes 
him as a “man of all-conquering energy,” and so he was; but 
his energy was tempered with the fine arts of ruling, and 
he wrote his name deep in a land which still benefits by his 
many works. In 1847, Taylor was summoned to the Punjab, 
where his work henceforth was to be done, heartily wel- 
comed by George Lawrence and Herbert Edwardes, the 


latter of whom, with fine prophetic instinct, says:—‘ You. 


are right. The wind of future events blows from the 
North.” And in the Punjab he laboured for the rest 
of his life, going thither in time to be caught in the 
tempest of the second Sikh war, and to perform his little 
part, Trans-Indus, with great distinction. How favourably 
he was regarded by Henry Lawrence may be inferred 
from the fact that he was sent off at once to inquire 
into the condition of Cashmere, then groaning under Golab 
Singh, the unbeautiful ruler who had been placed over the 
Cashmerees. Thence he was hurried off to Peshawur, and on 
his way thither stayed a while with James Abbott, so beloved 
in the Huzara, who said of Taylor,—* He is one of those men 
whom to know even slightly is to trust for ever.” From 
Peshawur he had to take a column over the dreaded Kohat 
Pass to aid Edwardes at Bunnoo, and he gives a lively account 
of the laborious and dangerous adventure. In his diary, 
dated November 28th, Sunday, is the entry,—‘I read the 
service to John Holmes and the doctor; the first time our 
service has been read at Kohat, I suspect.” Later on, when 
he overcame his natural modesty and fear lest he should not 
be competent, he joined Edwardes for good, and engaged in 
the risky work of civilising Bunnoo. 

He was hardly installed in the fort of Dhuleepgurh, after 
the departure of Edwardes, when Moolraj revolted at Mooltan, 
and all his available resources in men, his trustiest regiments, 
had to be sent down the Indus to help Edwardés in his gallant 
march upon the turbulent city. He parted with them readily, 
and ran the hazard; but soon he was ordered to leave the fort 
and join his comrade. The Sikhs had come out at last in 
earnest everywhere, and the second war had begun. But after 
serving some time before Mooltan, Taylor went back to rescue 
George Lawrence and his wife; and failing in that, he waged 
a campaign of his own beyond the Indus, raising a scratch 
army of Pathans, laying siege to Lukkee, “the key of the 
Derajat,” then in hostile hands, and finally getting possession 
of it on the day before Dost Mohamed’s son, Azim Khan, rode 
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into Bunnoo. It was no insignificant exploit at that crisis, 
and it was thoroughly appreciated. But the following 
humorous passage will show the kind of guns with which 
he had to batter the strong walls of Lukkee :— 

«OQne,” he writes in his diary, “carries a shot about the size of a 
racquet ball ; another has a cavern at the muzzle into which I could 
put my head. I could not help making some slight demur on 
seeing this, upon which the head artilleryman said that he had hit 
upon an excellent remedy for that. I inquired what that might 
be, to which he answered, ‘ Why, I meanto melt ‘some metal frag-_| 
ments and pour it into the cavern and fill it up.’—*:And where, I 
asked, ‘may those spare pieces of gtin-metal comefrom ?’—‘ Oh!’ 
said the artilleryman in reply; ‘they come away daily from the 
breeching of gun No. 3.’” teh 

Well might Edwardes tell the Resident ataLahore, that 
Taylor had succeeded in his important" entdrprise, “with- 
out one regular soldier, and with means which would have 
been altogether inadequate in the hands of any one less 
resolute.” The same characteristics were displayed in all 
his subsequent services. When he quitted the Derajat, 
on furlough, after the hard labours of three years, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote :— The power of encouraging and reward- 
ing such men as yourself is one of the few things which 
makes the labour and anxiety of ruling men in some 
degree bearable.” During the Mutiny, Taylor was in the 
Kangra district, and there did excellent service. Subsequently, 
he was engaged with Sir Neville Chamberlain not only in a 
famous raid against the Waziris, but in the more famous 
Umbeyla expedition; and finally, he was Commissioner at 
Umballa and Umritsur before he retired in 1877, after serving 
thirty-three years. Into the details of his strenuous career we 
cannot enter; but enough has’been said to indicate its exciting 
nature and the wonderful beauty of’ Reynell Taylor’s char- 
acter. In the pages of Mr. Parry’s book they must be read, 
and they will warrant all we have written. We may fitly close 
with the words applied to him by Sir Richard Pollock :—* His 
was the most beautiful career I have ever seen. I always 
looked upon him as one who had shown me, more than any 
human being I have met, how high a standard a Christian 
could not only aspire to, but actually live up to.” No wonder 
the natives said that “there were two ferishtas (angels) among 

the English in the Punjab,—Sir Donald McLeod and Reynell 
Taylor.” 


THE LATE MR. INGLEBY’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. INauesy’s Essays deal not only with subjects of 


interest in an interesting way, but show no small amount of 
originality of treatment. Indeed, their independence of view 
is what gives the essays the charm they undoubtedly possess. 
The present generation of writers has been so carefully trained 
by the example of great critical models, that one hardly expects 
nowadays to find really bad criticism on subjects such as 
Wordsworth, De Quincey, and Coleridge. “ All can raise the 
flower now, for all have got the seed.” It is, however, not a 
little surprising to see these subjects treated with anything like 
novelty and freshness, as we find them in the late Mr. Ingleby’s 
Essays. Reasonable literary judgment is common enough, but 
here we have originality as well as soundness. 

The most interesting of Mr. Ingleby’s literary studies is, 
perhaps, that in which he deals with “The Life and Works 
of Coleridge.” As preface to our criticism of this essay, we 
must say something as to the writer’s learning, though the 
remark applies to all the essays in the present volume. He 
really knows the subjects upon which he writes, and is able 
to make the fullest use of his materials. How often do we see 
criticisms, clever enough in themselves, marred by the fact 
that the writers only know a piece of their subject,—presume, 
for instance, to write on Byron because they have read Don 
Juan and the Fugitive Pieces. Such ignorance Mr. Ingleby’s 
writing never exhibits, and though we may hold that he misses 
this or that point from want of sympathy or keenness of 
perception, we feel that he never does so from want of know- 
ledge. The essay on Coleridge is enriched with two useful 
examples of the fruits of his wide reading. One is a 
most valuable and comprehensive list of books dealing 
with Coleridge’s life and works, and the other a com- 
plete record of the Coleridge family. One of Mr. Ingleby’s 
chief points is to bring out clearly the horrible sufferings 
to which Coleridge was exposed when at school. When 
we think of a child so sensitive and so weakly as Coleridge 





* Essays by the late Clement Mansfield Ingleby, Edited by his Son. London: 
bner and Co, 1888, 


being placed under the ferocious tyranny of a school- 
master like Bowyer, whose only notion of discipline was 
flogging—he always gave poor Coleridge an extra cut because 
“you are such an ugly fellow,” and even threatened to floga girl 
who had come to beg a half-holiday for her brother—we have 
not much difficulty in agreeing with the contention that the 
poet was morally and intellectually, as well as physically, 
ruined by the cruelties he suffered. At the same time, it is 
only fair to remember that Coleridge, in his Table-Talk, speaks 
of Bowyer ‘without bitterness, indeed with no little humour, 


}and_even. testifies cordially to the justice of one flogging 


which he received at his hands. Into the questions of 
Coleridge, and his wife, and Coleridge and his opium, 


| we do not propose to enter, though they are treated at 


some length. The facts, however, which Mr. Ingleby gives 
us as to the poet’s powers of conversation must claim a word 
of notice. Whether at Christ’s Hospital, at Jesus College, at 
Hounslow Barracks, in the Lakes, or at Highgate, Coleridge 
seems to have been equally well able to pour forth those 
enchanting streams of eloquence which Carlyle has so 
vividly, if so unflatteringly, brought before us. Dr. Dibdin 
is quoted as having described him speaking “for nearly 
two hours with unhesitating and uninterrupted fiuency.” 
Still more astonishing is an account of one of Coleridge’s 
monologues, given by the Bishop of St. David’s to Mr. 
Ingleby, which took place at Cambridge. The party dined 
at an early hour on purpose to leave time for conversa- 
tion, and the flood of the poet’s talk flowed unceasingly 
for six mortal hours. The second part of Mr. Ingleby’s essay 
deals with Coleridge as a divine. The word is chosen as de- 
scriptive of the man, and with a conscious purpose. Mr. 
Ingleby, though allowing Coleridge a high place as a religious 
thinker, refuses him the title of philosopher. Into this vexed 
question we have not space to enter here; we must, however, 
notice the fact that Mr. Ingleby admits the remarkable influence 
which Coleridge’s works have had upon the course of religious 
thought in England and America. Surely this admission is too 
limited. John Stuart Mill has in his autobiography confessed 
the immense effect exerted by Coleridge over the thought 
of his generation, quite as much from a purely metaphysical as 
from a religious point of view ; and there is plenty of evidence to 
show that many other thinkers whose leanings have not been 
in any way theological, have been deeply affetted by the 
philosophical writings of Coleridge. 

Mr. Ingleby’s criticism of Wordsworth, which is contained 
in another of his essays, is fresh and interesting. He regards 
Wordsworth’s defects as principally due to the fact that the 
poet adopted a hard-and-fast theory of composition, “according 
to which the language should be that of common life freed from 
its vulgarisms and solecisms, and that it should differ from 
prose only in its metrical construction.” Mr. Ingleby then goes 
on to show how Wordsworth was, in fact, unable to carry his 
theory into practice, since it constantly led him into prosaic 
expressions which it was absolutely impossible to retain in his 
poems. As an example of this, My. Ingleby gives the can- 
celled verses in the poem of “The Blind Highland Boy,” 
which ran thus :— 

“Strong is the current: but be mild, 
Ye waves, and spare the helpless child! 
If ye in danger fret or chafe, 


A bee-hive would be ship as safe 
As that in which he sails. 
But say, what was it? thought of fear! 
Well may ye tremble when ye hear !— 
A household Tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes— 
This carried the blind boy. 
Close to the water he had found 
This vessel, pushed it from dry ground, 
Went into it; and without dread, 
Following the fancies in his head, 
He paddled up and down.” 
Certainly two of these couplets might have come straight 
out of the Rejected Addresses. The following is Mr. Ingleby’s 
account of the fate of the verses, and of the critical moral 
which may be drawn from the way in which Wordsworth 
treated them :— 

“ Sara Coleridge ventured to suggest to the poet a change in 
the Washing-Tub couplet. It was a tub that the real boy embarked 
in, so a tub let it be, only let it not be called a washing-tub ; there 
was really no need to associate the utensil with so unpoetical a 
subject as the laundry. So she proposed as a substitute :— 


* A tub of common form and size, 
Such as each rustic home supplies.’ 
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Coleridge’s accomplished daughter must have been down in the 
lowest depths of bathos when she proposed that ultra-prosaic 
couplet. Why, it reminds one of another tub : ‘a small tub,’ into 
which Professor Tyndall’s copious libation of goat’s milk was 
poured for his accommodation, and which he tells us he emptied 
in three draughts, by the process of raising it in his two hands, 
and ‘ giving it the necessary inclination :’ and of both these tub 
episodes, ‘ the effect was astonishing.’ But Wordsworth’s stomach 
rose against Sara Coleridge’s tub: for the very indefiniteness of 
the characterisation (‘of common form and size’) was against one 
of the poet’s canons; for the description no more brought before 
the mind’s eye the utensil actually employed by the blind boy, 
than the size of an object can be conveyed by saying that it is ‘as 
big as a lump of chalk.’ In the event the poet, wearied, we dare 
say, by the adverse criticism of friends and foes, sent the refrac- 
tory tub to limbo, and: substituted for it a turtle-shell. But now 
emerged another difficulty. Turtle-shells are not found ‘close to the 
water,’ unless the turtles are on duty inside them; in which case, the 
blind boy could not play the part of the hedgehog in the old fable, 
and turn out the rightful occupant. The objections of the turtle 
would be too great, andthe blind boy would never havea chance of 
being saved froma watery grave. Sothe poet had to account for the 
possession of this very uncommon article by the young navigator ; 
and this involved a radical change of conception. So he cancelled 
all three verses—thus wiping out every trace of the tub (washing 
or other), and wrote four stanzas instead; which are certainly 
quite up to Wordsworth’s average. Of these he was ultimately 
induced to cancel two, and substitute others, which we agree with 
the late Archdeacon Hare in judging to be utterly unsuited to the 
poem, and in regard to the context, much inferior to those they 
supplanted. But, why rake up this old story? some will be dis- 
sed to ask. Because we see in Wordsworth’s ‘Household Tub’ 
the key to the situation. When we see clearly why he adopted it, 
why he displaced it, and why he regretted it, we shall see clearly 
why he admitted so many prosaic, puerile, or inharmonious 
passages (‘ gritty bits,’ if we prefer the crystalline metaphor), into 
his poems; and why he made so unfortunate a selection of 
incidents for them, and of names for his dramatis persone.” 

Of the essays dealing with subjects not of a literary character, 
perhaps the most interesting are the two entitled “ Romantic 
History” and“ A Voice for the Mute Creation.” In “ Romantic 
History,” Mr. Ingleby gives some very curious instances of the 
manner in which the history of the French Revolution has 
already become involved in mythical and legendary clouds. 
Chief among these appears to be the notion that Dr. Guillotin 
was the inventor of the bloodstained deity of the Jacobins. As 
a matter of fact, the first instrument used for beheading by the 
Convention was called the “Lonisette,” from a certain Dr. 
Louis, who designed it. The actual work, however, was carried 
out by a German maker of harpsichords, called Schmitt, to 
whom, therefore, we ought in justice to give whatever credit 
may belong to such an invention. The explanation of the way 
in which Dr. Guillotin’s name became connected with the 
matter is to be found in the fact that it was he who induced 
the Constituent Assembly to pass a law requiring that the 
punishment of death should be inflicted by the same means, 
whatever the crime, and that these means should be “a simple 
machine.” It must be remembered that under the Ancien 
Régime, breaking on the wheel and tearing to pieces by wild 
horses were legal methods of punishment, and that therefore Dr. 
Guillotin’s enactment was a very humane one. Another of 
the myths overthrown is the well-known story of Mademoiselle 
de Sombreuil drinking a glass of blood to save her father’s 
life. As a matter of fact, her father’s life was saved 
merely at the daughter’s intercession. The girl then fainted, 
and when she came-to, found herself being offered a glass of eau 
sucrée by a citoyen whose blood-stained fingers had smeared 
the glass. Mr. Ingleby ends his essay by recounting perhaps 
the greatest myth of all,—the sinking of the ‘ Vengeur.’ 
He ought, however, to have added to his collection the de- 
lightful story which recounts how the Old Guard at Waterloo, 
when surrounded by the English, made half a wheel inwards 
and discharged their muskets into their own bosoms, exclaim- 
ing,—‘ The Guard dies, but does not surrender.” In reality, 
the Guard laid down their arms, as brave and reasonable men 
should, when overpowered by numbers. “A Voice for the 
Mute Creation” is a pleasant and readable essay on cruelty 
to animals, which starts with the paradox that the morality of 
the Old Testament with regard to animals is superior to that 
of the New. Into Mr. Ingleby’s pleasant talk about the 
Napier family’s hatred of cruelty, and William Beckford’s 
antipathy to sport and delight in the birds at Font-Hill, we 
cannot, however, enter, though any reader who turns to the 
essay will find it not the least entertaining of the many 
interesting papers which make up the present volume. 








MR. HENLEY’S VERSES.* 

THIs is an unpretending little book, but it is impossible to 
read it through without feeling that the author of it is a 
genuine poet, though probably not more than a minor poet. 
There is freshness in all he writes, and music in much of it, 
and what is perhaps rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour 
and character in a good dealof it. No doubt there is here and 
there a verse that is aimless, and now and then an excess of 
egotism; but, on the whole, Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, 
freshness of feeling, and capacity for song, are unmistakable, 
The volume commences with a series of pictures drawn in 
hospital, some of them not a little rough, but almost all con. 
taining some strokes that mark true vision for that which ig 
characteristic in place and person. Contrast, for instance, 
these two sketches, the one of the “Staff-Nurse: Old Style,” 
—that which is old style to Mr. Henley would probably be 
relatively new style to his longer-lived reviewer,—and the 
picture of the “ Lady-Probationer” which follows it :— 


“ Starr-Nursze: Oup STYLe. 
The greater masters of the commonplace, 
Rembrandt and good Sir Walter—only these 
Could paint her all to you: experienced ease, 
And antique liveliness, and ponderous grace; 
The sweet old roses of her sunken face; 
The depth and malice of her sly gray eyes; 
The broad Scots tongue that flatters, scolds, defies ; 
The thick Scots wit that fells you like a mace. 
These thirty years has she been nursing here, 
Some of them under Syme, her hero still. 
Much is she worth, and even more is made of her. 
Patients and students hold her very dear. 
The doctors love her, tease her, use her skill. 
They say ‘The Chief’ himself is half-afraid of her.” 


“ LaDY-PROBATIONER. 
Some three, or five, or seven and thirty years; 
A Roman nose; a dimpling double-chin ; 
Dark eyes and shy that, ignorant of sin, 
Are yet acquainted, it would seem, with tears ; 
A comely shape ; a slim, high-coloured hand, 
Graced, rather oddly, with a signet ring ; 
A bashful air, becoming everything ; 
A well-bred silence always at command. 
Her plain print gown, prim cap, and bright steel chain 
Look out of place on her, and I remain 
Absorbed in her, as in a pleasant mystery. 
Quick, skilful, quiet, soft in speech and touch... 
‘Do you like nursing?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, very much.’ 
Somehow, I rather think she has a history.” 


There is plenty of discrimination and power of expressing 
what is discriminated in these two pictures, and they are 
sufficient to assure the reader that the author has at least 
enough of intellect behind his power of song to make what 
he sings of substantial interest, apart from its mere grace of 
form and harmony of expression. 

If we want proof of the clearness and grace of Mr. Henley’s 
fancy, we need only read the little Japanese study which 
begins the part called “Bric-a-Brac,”—a type of poetry for 
which we have no taste, but the very slightness of its texture 
makes it all the more a test of what a poet’s fancy can do. 
The reader will be convinced, we think, of the vivacity with 
which pictures form themselves on the clear field of the 
author’s vision, by the following :— 


“Or a Toyoxunt Conour-Print.—To W. A. 
Was I a Samurai renowned, 
Two-sworded, fierce, immense of bow ? 
A histrion angular and profound ? 
A priest? a porter P—Child, although 
I have forgotten clean, I know 
That in the shade of Fujisan, 
What time the cherry-orchards blow, 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


As here you loiter, flowing-gowned 

And hugely sashed, with pins a-row 

Your quaint head as with flamelets crowned, 
Demure, inviting—even so, 

When merry maids in Miyako 

To feel the sweet o’ the year began, 

And green gardens to overflow, 

I loved you once in old Japan. 


Clear shine the hills ; the rice fields round 
Two cranes are circling ; sleepy and slow, 

A blue canal the lake’s blue bound 

Breaks at the bamboo bridge ; and lo! 
Touched with the sundown’s spirit and glow, 
I see you turn, with flirted fan, 

Against the plum-tree’s bloomy snow. . . 

I loved you once in old Japan ! 





* A Book of Verses, By William Ernest Henley, London: David Nutt. 
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Envoy. 

Dear, ’twas a dozen lives ago ; 

But that I was a lucky man 

The Toyokuni here will show: 

¥ loved you—once—in old Japan !” 
There is in these verses the bright, shallow, vivid sparkle of 
pure fancy, imbued with the formal and gentle grace of that 
Japanese art by which it is suggested. 

But Mr. Henley can do better than this; he can give us true 
music when he will and when his heart is really touched, as, 
for instance, in the first of the “ Echoes,” as he calls them, of 
“ Life and Death :”— 

“To my MorTuHeEr. 
Chiming a dream by the way 
With ocean’s rapture and roar, 
I met a maiden to-day, 
Walking alone on the shore : 
Walking in maiden wise, 
Modest and kind and fair, 
The freshness of spring in her eyes 
And the fulness of spring in her hair. 
Cloud-shadow and scudding sun-burst 
Were swift on the floor of the sea, 
And a mad wind was romping its worst, 
But what was their magic to me? 
What the charm of the midsummer skies ? 
I only saw she was there, 
A dream of the sea in her eyes 
And the kiss of the sea in her hair. 
I watched her vanish in space; 
She came where I walked, no more; 
But something had passed of her grace 
To the spell of the wave and the shore; 
And now, as the glad stars rise, 
She comes to me rosy and rare, 
The delight of the wind in her eyes 
And the hand of the wind in her hair.” 

It is easy to see that most of these poems are the poems of a 
young man, and we fear, from the dates, of a young man who 
has not found his poetic feelings gather volume and force as 
he has approached towards maturity, for some of the best, we 
think, are among the earliest. Yet the poem called “ Youth 
and Age” could not have been written by one who had in him 
the experience of age, which is a sort of experience not in any 
way symbolised by the images which the young, who judge 
age from outside, are apt to accumulate for it. Here is Mr. 
Henley’s spirited contrasting of the two :— 

“Or Yourn anp Acz.—To T. E. B. 
Spring at her height on a morn at prime, 
Sails that laugh from a flying squall, 
Pomp of harmony, rapture of rhyme— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
Winter sunsets and leaves that fall, 

An empty flagon, a folded page, 

A tumble-down wheel, a tattered ball— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 
Bells that clash in a gaudy chime, 
Swords that clatter in onsets tall, 

The words that ring and the fames that climb— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
Hymanals old in a dusty stall, 

A bald, blind bird in a crazy cage, 

The scene of a faded festival— 

These are a type of the world of Age. 


Hours that strut as the heirs of time, 

Deeds whose rumour’s a clarion-call, 

Songs where the singers their souls sublime— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 

A staff that rests in a nook of wall, 

A reeling battle, a rusted gage, 

The chant of a nearing funeral— 

These are a type of the world of Age. 


Envoy. 

Struggle and turmoil, revel and brawl— 

Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 

A smouldering hearth and a silent stage— 

These are a type of the world of Age.” 
But if Mr. Henley should write again when he has had ex- 
perience of both youth and age, he will produce something very 
different. He will still, no doubt, find in the rising sap and eager 
vitality of spring the type of youth; and still, perhaps, in the 
thin glow of the winter sunset a type of age. But as for “the 
pomp of harmony,”—is that in any sense appropriate to the 
season which has had so little experience of blended notes as 
youth? And as for “an empty flagon” and a “folded page,” 
and the rest, they are as little appropriate to the inexhaustible 
wealth of experience of which age has learned only how much 
more there was in it to learn than could be learned in the time 
allotted, as is “ pomp of harmony ” to the thin, eager, and joyous 
anticipation of inexperienced hope. Instead of “a smouldering 





hearth and a silent stage,” Mr. Henley, if he had really made 
acquaintance with that of which he was writing, would rather 
have suggested such an aurora as filled the Northern sky a few 
evenings ago, and that gathering of the greater actors round 
the footlights which precedes the fall of the curtain. Age has 
at least a better conception of the poetry and the significance 
of youth, than youth has of the poetry and the significance of 
age. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


THE only previous work of Mr. Paul Cushing’s which the 
present writer remembers to have read is Misogyny and the 
Maiden, a clever, brilliant, albeit somewhat fantastic and tanta- 
lising story. His latest novel, or romance—for we know not 
exactly which to call it—has all the merits of its predecessor with 
few of its defects, and has, moreover, certain additional merits 
which are all its own. In the matter of construction, there is 
a decided advance, for The Blacksmith of Voe has a compact 
and shapely organism of invention: it is a story with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end,—a steady, uninterrupted 
progress towards a goal which is in sight from the opening of 
the novel. The scene is laid in a rural, picturesque, out- 
of-the-world village in Derbyshire, thinly and somewhat 
unnecessarily disguised as Peakshire, and the period of the 
story seems to be, though no dates are given, some half-century 
ago. Asa study of life in a place where, and at a time when, 
people for the most part “had quiet ways,” and a very little 
excitement sufficed to raise a local hurricane of emotion, The 
Blacksmith of Voe is picturesque, interesting, and effective, 
with that peculiar kind of effectiveness often best secured by 
the writer whose imagination is courageous enough to forego 
literal veracity of detail in order to secure general truth- 
fulness of impression. Mr. Cushing’s background is specially 
good because specially artistic in its management. We have 
no wearisomely elaborate descriptions of scenery, or persons, 
or customs. Mr. Cushing makes no apparent effort to be 
pictorial; but by a multitude of happy touches he achieves 
the very end which he seems to ignore, and becomes pictorial 
in the only legitimate literary sense of the word, not by painting 
pictures, but by suggesting pictures for painting. The Black- 
smith of Voe is a story with a plot, though it is a plot with the 
minimum of mystery, for which we cannot but be thankful, 
as a mystery in any hands save the most skilful is apt to be 
more irritating than interesting. The least experienced novel- 
reader knows that Christopher Kneebone, the stranger who 
drops down suddenly upon Voe, and provides talk for many 
more than nine days by bidding and paying a fancy price for 
the village smithy, is none other than the shepherd, Abel 
Boden, who has suddenly disappeared years before; and we 
are curious only to know how the revelation of identity will 
be led up to, and what will come of it. The situation is un- 
doubtedly a strange one. Abel is supposed by the villagers 
to have attempted the life of his cross-grained brother Luke, 
and to have fled from justice; the fact being that Abel, 
not Luke, has really been the victim, and the brother 
who walks unsuspected among his fellow-villagers, believes 
that the bones of the man who is his nearest of kin are lying 
at the bottom of the disused shaft into which he has thrown 
the apparently lifeless body. The portrait of the murderer— 
for such he is to himself—is drawn with both vigour and 
subtlety; and strange as it may at first seem, there is real 
truth to human nature in the author’s presentation of him as 
moved to relentless hatred, rather than to penitent tenderness, 
by the proximity of the son of his victim. The relations 
between young Abel and Christopher Kneebone during the 
time when the former knows the latter only as his employer, 
and never dreams that he is his father, are delineated with 
real beauty; and there is a quite remarkable combination of 
power, imagination, and pathos in the chapter which tells the 
story of how Abel and his cousin and sweetheart Ruth are 
rescued from the flood, and how, in the supreme moment of 
terrible anxiety, the stranger unwittingly reveals his identity 
to his old companion, Nathan Wass. We spoke of Misogyny 
and the Maiden as being somewhat fantastic; here too, there 
is an element of fantasy supplied by the quaint pair, Gentle- 





*(1.) The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing. 3 vols, Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons.—(2.) Joan Vellacot. By Esmé Stuart. 
3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(3.) The Devil’s Die. By Grant Allen. 
3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(4.) Miracle Gold. By Richard 
Dowling. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(5.) Bonaventure. By George 
W. Cable. London: Sampson Low and Co.—(6.) Sara Crewe, and Editha’s 
Burglar, By Frances Hodgson Barnett. London: F. Warne and Co. 
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man Phythian and his sister Janoca; but it is such graceful, 
pleasant fantasy, that we would not be without it, and it cer- 
tainly brightens a story which, without it, might be a trifle too 
sombre in tone. 


As Joan Vellacot is from the pen of Esmé Stuart, it is almost 
unnecessary to say that it is full of good writing and good 
workmanship. The literary style is throughout excellent, and 
the admirably grouped characters which really live for us have 
a sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with hardly 
a single touch of caricature or exaggeration. Some readers 
may think that the rapidity with which Major Duncan and 
Joan fall in love with each other, and Margaret Austin with 
Major Duncan, is a slight violation of the modesty of nature ; 
but considerate critics will remember that when a long story 
has to be told in a given space, there is a strong temptation to 
parsimony of that space in dealing with preliminaries. We 
should be more inclined to complain that the commonness, 
almost vulgarity, of the language of the self-made Mr. Austin 
is a little overdone ; but both these criticisms deal with matters 
of comparatively trifling consequence, and if Joan Vellacot had 
no other faults than these, it would be an almost faultless 
novel. Unfortunately, the whole structure of the story 
rests upon one of those incredibilities of action which 
destroy the pleasure of every intelligent reader. Major 
Duncan, a V.C., and therefore a military hero, but other- 
wise a very weak and unheroic person, is invited to the 
house of Sir Henry Vellacot to witness some tableaux vivants, 
in which Sir Henry’s younger daughter, Joan, plays the 
part of Cleopatra. The new Cleopatra finds a new Antony, to 
whom she on her part is far from indifferent; and, indeed, 
Major Duncan is made as certain of Joan’s love as he could be 
made by anything but an explicit verbal avowal of it. He 
happens, however, to hear a casual statement to the effect that 
Joan is engaged, or is on the point of becoming engaged, to 
his friend, John Peel, and, without making the slightest en- 
deavour to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the report, at 
once—that is, in a few hours—offers his hand to Margaret 
Austin, the daughter of the rich manufacturer. He is accepted, 
and the very day after his acceptance he learns his mistake ; 
but it is too late to undo what has been done, for the Major is 
above all things a “man of honour.” The marriage, of course, 
takes place; equally of course, Major Duncan and Joan 
Vellacot meet again; and, unfortunately, the honour which 
compelled him to marry the woman he did not love is not 
strong enough to prevent him from neglecting her for 
the sake of the woman to whom his heart has been given 
once for all. The usual harrowing complications follow,— 
the veil is partially removed from Margaret’s eyes; but 
just when she is beginning to hope that the coveted prize 
of her husband’s love may yet be hers, she is finally 
undeceived, and a sudden fall down a precipice brings her 
troubles to an end. Major Duncan disappears ignominiously 
from the scene; Joan, after a period of weak, ineffectual 
remorse, finds utterly undeserved comfort in the faithful but 
somewhat fatuous love of her old suitor, John Peel; and so 
the story comes to an end. Of all the characters in Joan 
Vellacot, Margaret is the only one who can be regarded with 
unqualified satisfaction. She reminds us constantly and very 
pleasantly of George Eliot’s Dorothea. She has the same 
large ideals, the same self-distrust ; her idealisation of Major 
Duncan is very like Dorothea’s idealisation of Mr. Casaubon ; 
and the chapter in which she tries to help the poor, vain, 
frivolous Cecily whom Carey Vellacot has married, though 
much less rich in power and pathos than the interview between 
Dorothea and Rosamund, has still something in common with 
that memorable scene. To say this is to say much; but we 
might have said more, had not the author ruined the intellectual 
effect of her work by the mistake made at the opening of the 
story. 

Mr. Grant Allen has proved himself a very accomplished 
novelist, as well as a very charming scientific expositor; but 
we think he will show his wisdom by keeping his novel-writing 
and his scientific exposition apart. At any rate, should he be 
again tempted to try the combination, we hope he will be led to 
a less unpleasant subject than that which provides the plot- 
scheme of T'he Devil’s Die,—one of the most gruesome books 
which it has ever been our misfortune to read. The intro- 
duction of disease-germs as factors in the evolution of a story 
is, so far as we know, an original experiment; but its 
originality is its only merit, and having seen it tried once, we 








are more than satisfied to forego a repetition. In the pages 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Heart and Science, and in the more re- 
cently published anonymous story, St. Bernard’s, the portraits 
of medical men with a turn for physiological and pathological 
investigation are the reverse of flattering; but in revoltingly 
diabolical ingenuity of wickedness, both Dr. Benjulia and 
Mr. Crowe must give the pas to Dr. Harry Chichele. Thig 
devotee of science is specially anxious to obtain some 
germs of the disease known as lodging-house fever, and 
being in attendance upon a hospital patient who is suffering 
from that complaint, he hits upon an ingenious contrivance by 
means of which he can, without—as he imagines—exciting any 
suspicion, give his patient the chill which he knows must 
prove fatal. The woman dies, the germs are procured, and the 
result of Dr. Chichele’s investigations is the attainment of a 
position which enables him at once to marry the beautiful and 
winning Olwen Tregellas. After the intoxication of the 
honeymoon has passed away, he begins to find his wife some. 
what insipid; and, unfortunately, at this juncture the pair 
make the acquaintance of a woman even more beautiful than 
Olwen, and unspeakably more brilliant, Seeta Mayne, the 
famous novelist, to whose charms Chichele at once falls an 
unresisting victim. The attraction is mutual; but Seeta, 
though she has allowed her vanity to lead her into a position 
of danger, has a nature at once strong and loyal, and Chichele 
is made to understand that so long as Olwen stands between 
him and his new enslaver, there can be nothing in their rela- 
tions beyond calm friendship. At this point Olwen falls ill, 
and her husband is employing injections of morphia to relieve 
pain and to procure sleep, when it occurs to him that if he 
substituted for the morphia an infusion containing the 
germs of Asiatic cholera—a prize which he had just pro- 
cured—the obstacle to the gratification of his passion would 
almost certainly be removed from his path. The revolting 
deed is done, but we will not pursue the story further, 
and those who wish to acquaint themselves with its pro- 
gress beyond this point, must do so in Mr. Grant Allen’s 
own pages. It must in fairness be said that though 
the interest of the book is. morbid, it is very strong; and 
readers whose nerves are vigorous enough to carry them 
through the earlier half of the first volume are certain to read 
on until the story is finished. The sickening plot is worked 
out with much more care than it deserves; the characters of 
Seeta Mayne and Harry Chichele are clearly conceived and 
vividly realised ; and in spite of its unpleasantness, the book 
may be useful (all the more useful because written by a 
scientific man, and not a mere “sentimental ” and “ hysterical” 
outsider) as an imaginative presentation of a truth often 
emphasised in these columns,—that the curiosity of science, 
uncontrolled by fixed and recognised principles of morality, 
may become one of the most terrible factors of evil the world 
has yet seen. We may ask whether Mr. Grant Allen, usually 
so careful in matters of detail, has not made one rather bad 
blunder. Dr. Mohammad Ali is of pure Arab descent, and 
yet he is repeatedly spoken of, not only by others but by him- 
self, as “a black man,” between whom and a white woman 
there is an impassable barrier. Surely this is a mistake. An 
Arab is no more a black man than is a Parsee, and the 
marriage of a Parsee to an English lady is by no means 
an unheard-of event. 


We do not know any novelist of equal power who disappoints 
us 60 frequently as Mr. Richard Dowling. His earliest novel, 
published eight or nine years ago, was unmistakably the work 
of a man of genius rather than of mere talent ; but, like many 
of the first works of such men, it bore obvious marks of inex- 
perience and immaturity; it was, in short, pre-eminently a 
book of promise. Unfortunately, in his succeeding works this 
early promise has not been fulfilled, but, on the contrary, it 
has been at once repeated and falsified. Here, for example, 
in Miracle Gold, we have the familiar strokes of genius— 
indeed, more than strokes, for there are chapters in which, 
from beginning to end, we never lose the consciousness of 
imaginative power—but the book as a whole lacks form, pro- 
portion, discriminating delicacy of touch; and in that art of 
managing materials dexterity in which comes by practice 
to every competent workman, Mr. Dowling seems to have 
made little or no progress. Even the central character, 
the only character in whom we can feel much interest, 
is not made real to the imagination. Oscar Leigh, 
the hunchback, is evidently intended to be a man whose 
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physical affliction has intensified to a quite morbid ex- 
tent the natural cravings for love and beauty and fame, 
—a fine conception which, if adequately worked out, might 
without doubt have been made very impressive, but which 
Mr. Dowling ruins at the outset by handling which is not only 
clumsy, but quite unimaginative. When on our first intro- 
duction to Oscar Leigh we see him leering at the young girl 
whom he is engaging as his mother’s companion, and on the 
very evening that she enters his house endeavouring to kiss 
her, we think of him only as a vulgar satyr, who is rendered 
more repulsive by his deformity ; and unless our notion of Mr. 
Dowling’s intention in the character be altogether erroneous, 
he allows Leigh to give us at starting an altogether libellous 
impression of himself. Indeed, the story altogether, both in 
the matter of character and incident, seems to have been im- 
perfectly thought out. The wonderful clock, which is to leave 
the clock at Strasburg far behind, and to win for its maker an 
immortality of fame, the miracle-gold business which is at 
first an alchemist’s dream, but which degenerates into 
commonplace trafficking with a receiver of stolen property, 
Oscar’s devotion to Dora Ashton, and Edith Grace’s discovery 
of her descent from a Polish King, are simply raw materials 
of fiction, which are not amalgamated by artistic manufacture, 
but simply thrown together. The romance—for such it must 
be called—is irritating, because we feel not only that it might 
have been a good book, but that Mr. Dowling might have 
made it so. We regret his failure all the more because our 
opinion of his powers is such as to make it a personal 
disappointment. 

Mr. Cable’s Bonaventure is, in one respect, like truffles, 
caviare, and pdté de foie gras: by those who like it at all, it 
will be regarded as a great delicacy ; but it is not a book to be 
recommended indiscriminately to everybody. It is a story— 
or rather three stories, for each part has a certain unity and 
completeness of its own—of very slow movement, told with a 
minute attention to the surroundings of each situation, as if 
the writer were recalling memories or dreaming dreams for 
his own pleasure, and were anxious rather to proleng his 
delights than to get to the end of his tale——a method 
hardly likely to be popular in an age of hurry. Then, too, 
these same surroundings are of a nature to repel rather than 
attract those for whom they have not the charm of familiarity ; 
they seem strange, and yet lacking in the kind of strangeness 
which inspires interest. Bonaventure is a story of Acadia, the 
home of Longfellow’s Evangeline; but it tells of days long 
later than hers,—modern days, when the great civil war has 
been fought, and which are not far enough from us to be seen 
through that atmosphere which rounds prosaic outlines and 
softens crude colours. Mr. Cable isa realist—rather too uncom- 
promising a realist in the matter of dialect, for some of his pages 
are terribly difficult, at any rate to an English reader—but he 
is not one of those superficial realists who are content with 
the obvious prose of the actual, though he is content slowly 
to work his way through the prose to the poetry which he 
knows to be beneath. ‘“ Fine-writing!” a captious reader may 
exclaim; ‘what does it mean?” Well, the above sentence 
has a look of fine-writing, and we frankly admit that we can- 
not explain our meaning, if to explain it means to put it in 
other words; and yet, if the reader will turn from our sen- 
tence to Mr. Cable’s book, we think he will cease to find in the 
former any obscurity. Perhaps we may put it more clearly 
this way,—that while almost every detail belongs to the region 
of homeliest prose, the total effect left on the mind by the 
book is that of three lovely and- perfectly poetic idylls. 
Bonaventure himself is a beautiful conception, and one that 
satisfies the reader’s mind, and the three stories between 
which he is a connecting-link—stories which might be headed 
“Conflict,” “Victory,” and “Rest” —are singularly fine 
examples of work which dares to be literal and yet succeeds 
in being truly ideal. 


From one point of view, we think it rather unfortunate that 
the external appearance of Mrs. Burnett’s latest volume should 
so closely resemble that of Little Lord Fauntleroy. In addition 
to this external resemblance, there is a certain internal like- 
ness, for both books deal with child-life; and a natural conse. 
quence of this double similarity will be a series of comparisons 
more than usually odious because more than usually unreason- 
able. Little Lord Fauntleroy was charming in its way, Sara 
Crewe and Editha’s Burglar are charming in their way; but 
as the ways are wholly different, there is no common standard 


and Hall.)—These two volumes should be read together. 





of comparison. The two volumes bear the same relation to 
each other that any work of imagination bears to any work of 
fancy, and the first question to be asked of either is, whether 
it is good of its kind. Now, these last two stories are 
very good, with the special kind of goodness that is con- 
sistent with a certain want of body, which in more ambitious 
work would be felt as a defect, but is not a defect here. 
Neither Sara nor Editha is a flesh-and-blood child in the 
same way that Cedric Errol is a flesh-and-blood child; but 
there is a charm which is independent of flesh-and-blood, 
and they happen to have it. As an idealised portrait of 
a child who makes a wretched life not only endurable, but 
positively enjoyable, by living it in a world of pure imagina- 
tion, Sara Crewe is perfect; andif her rescuer, Mr. Carrisford, 
is somewhat of a deus ex machind, his interposition is in 
harmony with the general design. The episode of the starving 
child to whom Sara gives five of the six buns which she in her 
hunger could have eaten so well herself, is a bit of very pretty 
and simple pathos; and if Sara Crewe is taken for what it is, 
it cannot fail to be enjoyed. Editha’s Burglar is still slighter 
and still more fanciful; the little child’s colloquy with the 
housebreaker involves a situation which in itself almost belongs 
to the region of farce rather than of pure comedy, but its 
pathetic grace saves it from farcical suggestions. In one 
respect only the new book can be legitimately compared with 
its popular predecessor, and the comparison is not in its 
favour. The illustrations, with one or two exceptions, are 
much inferior to those of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»——_ 

History of Newcastle and Gateshead. Edited by Richard Wel- 
ford. Vol. III. (W. Scott.)—In this third volume, Mr. Welford 
carries on the history as far as 1640, when Newcastle fell into the 
hands of the Scots, and so had a first taste of the troubles which 
the Civil War was soon to make general over the country. He 
begins with the year 1561. Of political events, the occupation of 
the town by the Scottish Army is the most important. As regards 
the history of trade, naturally the traffic in coal, with the various 
actions, Parliamentary and municipal, taken in regard to it, is 
especially noteworthy. Topics of social interest are, of course, 
very numerous. The wills, with their accomjanying inventories, 
supply much interesting information. William Grey, miller, who 
died of the plague in 1585, had a modest wardrobe,—two gowns, 
two jackets, four jerkins (three of these were of leather), one pair 
of breeches, three pair of hose, two shirts, a white russet cloak, 
and acape. The whole is valued at £1 19s. 2d., a dagger, sword, 
and girdle making up the amount to £2 1s. His wife’s wardrobe 
is so scanty that one is driven to believe that some of it must have 
been destroyed. His son and two daughters died at the same time. 
Their funeral expenses came to £5 17s.6d. A charwoman received 
£1 18s. 6d. for seven weeks’ work, and an allowance of 2s. 6d. for 
a week’s meat and drink, apparently a time of disinfection. 
William Grey’s “‘meat and drink for six weeks in a tower of the 
walls”? came to 15s. Was he taken there for fresh air? The 
children seem to have remained at home. William Jenison, alder- 
man, who died in 1587, lived in a more sumptuous style. He had 
“ five fine cloth gowns, faced with marterons and velvets,” valued 
at £32; three grogram gowns, £8; and five jackets, with other 
matters. No mention is made of his body-linen, but he had 123 
table-napkins and 38 pairs of sheets in his house. Books were 
represented by a Bible, four chronicles, and four great books. He 
was worth £4,259 1s.10d. In 1589, the plague came again, and 
carried off 1,727 persons. Another visitation—they were lamentably 
frequent—occurred in 1636. This time the number of victims 
was 7,000.” We do not know the number of the population. But 
it must have been larger in 1636 than it was in 1548, when it was 
less than 14,000. It is almost incredible that half should have 
perished. Probably, however, we do not realise the severity of 
these attacks. Anything of the kind in our vast modern cities 
would be too frightful to contemplate. 

Modern Hinduism. By W. J. Wilkins. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Sketches of Hindoo Life. By Devendra N. Das, B.A. (Chapman 
Mr. 
Wilkins, whois a missionary of large experience, limits his account 
to “ Northern India;” but practically he traverses the same field 
as does Mr. Das, whom we may regard as a Hindoo of the advanced 
and reforming party. Andas their subject is the same, so do their 
views for all practical purposes agree. Of course, they regard 
matters from a different point of view; but there is a substantial 
agreement in their conclusions, so far, at least, as they concern 
Hindoo life. Where there is a difference, it is more apparent than 
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real, Mr. Das, for instance, does not think that the case of Hindoo 
widows is quite as hard as does Mr. Wilkins; but then, they are 
thinking of somewhat different cases, Mr. Wilkins of young widows, 
Mr. Das of elder ones, women of assured position, with grown-up 
children, who naturally do not lose the position of influence which 
the habit of years has given them. Mr. Das’s work is of a much 
slighter and more popular kind than the other, and leaves many 
questions of the graver kind untouched; but it may be usefully 
consulted. In some matters he evidently speaks with a more 
intimate knowledge. 


Sewage Treatment, Purification, and Utilisation. By J. W. Slater. 
(Whittaker and Co.)—The importance of the sewage question may 
be gauged by the number of patents issued; the hopelessness of a 
solution seems indicated by the absurdity of many of them. The 
most absurd of all ideas, that of purification by freezing, seems to be 
hardly yet exploded ; surely it is time that it received its coup de 
grace. The difficulty, of course, is to drive these erroneous ideas from 
the human brain, to which they cling with a wonderful persistency. 
The confusion on the subject only becomes worse when we try and 
balance the extraordinary statements and contradictory opinions 
delivered by eminent chemists, who have constantly to be pulled 
up for the most lamentable blunders. Mr. Slater’s work is mainly 
analytical, and does little beyond giving a very careful and fair 
discussion of the merits and demerits of various sewage systems. 
It is quite evident from what Mr. Slater says, and he no doubt 
means to say, that every town must have its own plan of sewage 
purification. The writer, in addition to a calm and dispassionate 
view of the situation, gives two chapters on “ Legislation” and 
“* Sewage Patents.” 


Life.on the Congo. By the Rev.H. Holman Bentley. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Mr. Bentley, who is working for the Baptist 
Mission, describes with an effective simplicity the life with which 
Christian enterprise has to deal on the great African river. He 
is a firm believer in the degradation theory, finding a confirmation 
of it in the Bantu language, so rich and well developed that it is 
difficult to associate it with the savages who now use it. The 
stagnation of African life, and the curious institutions of Ndembo 
and Nkimba, are among the most interesting of his subjects. Ndembo 
is a kind of initiation. Those who share it are supposed to die, 
and when they come back to life can do pretty much as they 
please. Nkimba is a species of freemasonry. Mr. Bentley thinks 
it “comparatively harmless and useful.” It is lamentable to see 
that among the chief obstacles to mission progress is the action 
of European Governments. France, at the Gaboon, forbids in- 
struction in the native language, and does all it can to drive away 
the Protestant missionaries. This is bad enough, especially when 
we see what the Home Government is doing. But Germany does 
worse, having no motive, it would seem, but sheer greed of gain. 
It is Germany, it must be remembered, that deluges all the West 
Coast with bad spirits. 


New Epitions.—Tazation and Taxes. By Stephen Dowell. 4 vols. 
(Longmans. )—This standard work, the generally accepted authority 
on this subject, has been brought up to time. Sakoontala. By 
Sir M. Monier Williams. (Murray.)——Quebec Chapel Sermons. 
By the late Dean Alford. (Rivingtons.)——Virginibus Puerisque, 
and other Papers. By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Chatto and 
Windus.) The City of Dreadful Night. By James Thomson. 
(Reeves and Turner.) The Life and Teachings of Joseph Livesey. 
Edited by John Pearce. (National Temperance Publication 
Depét.)——-Cesar in Kent. By the Rev. F. T. Vine. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This second edition is illustrated with maps exhibiting 
the lines of march followed by Cesar. Tables of European 
History, Literature, and Art, by John Nichol, M.A. (Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow), a “fourth edition, revised and greatly enlarged.” 
Among the additions are tables of American history and literature, 
and others exhibiting the history of modern science and invention. 
Goethe’s Boyhood, 1749-1764: being Part I. of Goethe’s Auto- 
biography. Translated by John Oxenford. (Bell and Sons.)— 
This is a volume of “Bohn’s Select Library.”——Chaucer, by 
Professor A. W. Ward (Macmillan), belongs to the cheap reprint 
of “ English Men of Letters.” Introductory Text-Book of Geology. 
By David Page, LL.D. Revised, and in great part rewritten, by 
Charles Lapworth, LL.D. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——The Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin. By John Evelyn. Edited by Edward William 
Harcourt. (Sampson Low and Co.)——In fiction we have received : 
Hillingdon Hall, by the Author of “ Handley Cross ” (J.C. Nimmo), 
with the illustrations; and cheap editions of A Country Gentleman 
and Sir Tom, by Mrs. Oliphant, and My Friend Jim, by W. E. Norris 
(Macmillan) ; also Frozen Hearts, by J. Webb Appleton (Ward and 
Downey). The “ Castle Line”? Handbook and Emigrants’ Guide to 
South Africa (Donald Currie and Co.) is reissued in a larger form, 
the chief additions being accounts of Cape health-resorts and 
South African gold-fields——Ellis’s Irish Education Directory and 























of a valuable reference-book.——The Pocket-Guide for Europe. 
By T. W. Knox. (Putnam’s Sons.)—A neat little book, well 
printed, which now has “Table-Talk in Four Languages,” and a 
list of mineral springs for the benefit of Americans! Though 
why the people of the States come to Europe for medicinal 

we cannot comprehend.——Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto and Windus. ) 
—A most useful guide. Contains the usual preface by the editor, 
and remarks on current events. 
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MUSLIN in “ Liberty” Colours and all 
ART 


Shades. 
FABRICS. 


Price from 1s to 7s 6d per yard, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. 


54 to 72 inches wide. 
Post-FREE NEW PATTERNS POST-FBEE., 
Mew PatTeRNS e » | aos toda House 
LIBERTY & CO. |& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 
Ww. B. ae gg BS &. 
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HYDROPATHY, 


Physicians? JOS. G. G. RKHILL, M.B. 
SMEDLEY'’S. - { M.R.O.S, Eng. (Resident), " : 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 

ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 
OIL 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 78, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 








SHORT SIGHT. 

The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for out-door 
use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
astigmatism, nor all or qual vision, though one or 
the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 
sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 
ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 
seriously injured. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 
these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence sent post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
EsTtD. ASSURANCEKH. _ 1835. 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 
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more than 38 per cent. of the amount pai 
in premiums during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
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proved effective in all those cases in 
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[HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 

write to Mr. and Mrs, R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 





UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the FOUNDA- 
TION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS on TUESDAY, June 11th. 





REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR and COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at the close of the 
present School term in JULY next. 

By the Charity Commissioners’ Scheme the Head-Master must be a Commani- 
cant of the Church of England. 

Applications from Graduates of a University, accompanied by not more than 
four testimonials (16 copies required, printed preferred), together with names 
and addresses of three Referees, should be sent previous to June 16th, 1888, to the 
undersigned, T. A. RISING, Solicitor, 

Crest eck to ths Trustees 
rk to the 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. : 


ANTED, for a Boy (12), PREPARATION for a PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. raduate, married, with a few other boys, preferred.— 
Address, ‘‘ A. B.,’’ 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, man, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinciPaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 
For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN. 


The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two years, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION at an EXAMINATION to be held on JULY 4th, 
— 6th :—One Scholarship of £50 a year, and Two Scholarships of £30 a year 
each, 

Twelve Foundation Scholarships of the annual value of £39, tenable for two 
— will be offered for competition in July, 1889, to students who ahall then 

ave been a year in residence. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUOATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 

















A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. 8. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


Og ng rime ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be peted for. Appoint ts are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 

TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 17th and 18th. Six Classical 
and Five Mathematical Scholarships, of value ranging between £80 and £20, and 
tenable for three years, will be awarded. Candidates must be under 15 and over 
13 on July 1st, Also a Choral Scholarship, in value not less than £50 per annum, 
is offered for competition to boys (under 12 on July Ist) who possess and desire 
to cultivate musical talent.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, the 


College, Cheltenham, 
HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about £30 per 
annum, should be sent to the SECRETARY by SEPTEMBER Ist. It is tenable 
by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary assistance. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 8.E, 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


BROAD CHURCH CLERGYMAN, Graduate, 34 years 

of age, married, is open to accept a CURACY in LONDON, after 
August Ist next. Is an able preacher and public speaker ; experienced. Highest 
references and testimonials.—Address, ‘* REV.,” care of May’s, 159 Piccadilly, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1833. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will begin on 
TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


WING to Unexpected Vacancies, TWO BOYS can be 

received in a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for the term at half-fees.— 

Apply, confidentially, ‘‘ Health and Education,” Box 433, Willing’s Advertising 
Oltiees, 125 Strand, London. 


* ANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 

EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 29th in London, and at Lancing, 

Clifton, and Exeter.—For particulars, address Dr. SANDERSON, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


| italia 


Heap-MastTeEr. 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 









































CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examinatior, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 
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HE i? At PAL EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 
PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
HON. PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
Drirector-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 















































PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cay. L. BONACINA. 
H E ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
The most valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS EVER EXHIBITED. 
H E ITA DIAN EXHIBITION — 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. — cs 
H E CT AE TAT EXHIBITION— 
The HUNTING TENT, &c., of H.M. the late KING of ITALY. 
 ileaiien ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
Scenes from I:aly—ROME IN LONDON. 
HE ITAL BAR EXHIBITION— 
Roman Market-Place, Roman Forum, Colosseum, and Palace of the Cesars, 
dais ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
VESUVIUS and BAY of NAPLES. 
5 cis TTA TL AD EXHIBITION — 
Capri Blue Grotto, Temple of Vesta, Borghese Garden. nih 
ms LeRA GL LAD EXHIBITION— 
Italian Government NAVAL EXHIBITS. 
i il TTA GLEAN EXHIBITION — 
VENETIAN LACE MAKERS. 
_* LTA GLA EXHIBITION— 
ALPINE SWITCHBACK RAILWAY. 
: oe TT AEA AW EXHIBITION— 
_ _ITALIAN RESTAURANT and National Dishes, 
a" EXHIBITION— 
ITALIAN CONCERTS, Neapolitan Mandolinists, 
HE TTA LIAN EXHIBITION — 
The SCOTS GUARDS’ BAND (by permission of Colonel Stracey), the 
Italian Exhibition Band. 
H E [ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
Open 11 a.m. tollp.m. Admission to the Exhibition, is. 
H E LTALIAN EXHIBITION— 
Applications for Season-Tickets to be made to VINCENT A. APPLIN, 
Esq., Secretary. Single Season-Tickets, £1; Double Season-Tickets, admitting 
Gentleman and Lady, 30s. Season-Tickets for Children under 16, 10s. 





TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
JULY 251x, 26TH, anp 277TH, 1888, FESTIVAL, 


WEDNESDAY, July 25th. 
“ELIJAH.” 


THURSDAY, July 26th. 
Psatm CXXXVII.: “BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON,” and 
Sympnonic Cantata: “ SING UNTO THE LORD,” for Soli and Chorus 
Written expressly for the Festival by Mr. Ottver Krva, ¥ 
SYMPHONY IN C MINOR .., BEETHOVEN, 
“REQUIEM” pin A059 g Abt pans. o nes) RN 
(The first time of performance at any Festival.) 


FRIDAY, July 27th. 


? pee 


SYMPHONY IN B MINOR... ScuuBerr. 
“ENGEDI” ... 1. 0... sce ace) eee, «BEETHOVEN, 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” oe MENDELSsouN, 


FRIDAY EVENING, July 27th, at 7.30. 
“THE REDEMPTION ” ae «s» Gounop. 


IN THE MUSIC HALL, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 25th, at 8.0, 
“THE GOLDEN LEGEND”... SULLIVAN, 


THURSDAY EVENING, July 26th, at 8.0. 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


Vocatists, 

Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. W. NIOHOLL. 
Mr. W. H. BRERETON. 
Mr. GRICE. 

Mr. SANTLEY. 

Conpuctor—Dr. JOSEPH ©. BRIDGE, M.A. 
BAND and CHORUS of THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Tickets and all other information may be had at Messrs. PHILLIPSON 
GOLDER’S, Eastgate Row, Chester; Messrs, CRAMER and OO., Church Street 
Liverpool; and at Messrs, FORSYTH BROS., Manchester. e 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
+The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


gt eR A the following NUMBEBS of the 
:?’—MAROH 11th, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBE 
16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PU BLISHER, 1 Wat 
lington Street, Strand, W.C, 





Madame NORDIOA. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Misg DAMIAN. 

Madame BELLE OOLE. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Bunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





ater than noon on Friday. 





>, ery insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not 








T HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


of 







Paid-up Capital +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.... re 980,000 
Reserve Liability .«+ 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887, 


ACCUMULATED 


ality. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
—s 8 ¢ 
MUTUAL both FIRE and LIFE. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
No PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME...... 
FUNDS 


No. 23 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 


effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


WILLIAM O, Poe Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Se 


HE NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season.'Tickets, Five Shillings, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{oy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SHCRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


py A REL. OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 





£308,797 
2,280,731 





cretaries, 





CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR | —_—~— 
ROUND. 

PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
an. paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
ew Concessions, 


I RK B 
THREE 
TWO PER CENT. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
EC 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
PER CENT. 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

AY-FEVER, SUMMER 

CATARRH.—No one shonld be without Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In cases of 
hay-fever, summer catarrh, in colds, all affections of 
the chest, asthma, consumption, and throat disorders 


BANK, 


INTEREST allowed on 


£100. 





Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-Enp OFFrice— 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


they act like a charm; to ministers of religion, 
public speakers, and singers they are invaluable, as 
they keep the voice bright and clear, and the tone 


8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Hzap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





March Slst, 1884. 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


full and distinct. Sold by all Draggists. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hate Con- 








HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


ALK A K from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
RAM ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will 
— the — — oe ores: all 

emists, 2s a bottle.—. ress re R 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate 


Street, 





ALKARAM. 


STITUTIONS.—When the human frame has 
become debilitated these Pills will repair the mischief 
if they be taken according to the lucid directions 
wrapped round each box. Holloway’s Pills exert the 
most exemplary tonic qualities in all cases of nervous 
depression, whereby the vital powers are weakened 
and the circulation is rendered languid and unsteady. 
They improve the appetite, strengthen the digestion, 
regulate the liver, and act as gentle aperients. These 
Pille are suited to all ages and all habits, and their 
inventor’s fame has resounded through all the 
quarters of the globe; wherever sickness exists this 
imedicine has made its way, to be everywhere largely 
approved and justly appreciated. 


HAY-FEVER. 





HAY-FEVER. 
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160 pp., imperial 8vo, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 

The Times says :—* The latest. monthly magazine is a most ambitious attempt 
to supply the ever-increas'ng appetite for periodi al literature...... The Universal 
Revier—the first number of which was published yésterday by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., and the issue of which is to be repeated in the middle of 
each month—intends to devote a considerable portion of its space to art, litera- 
ture and the drama. The editor himself, Mr. Harry Quilter, is well known as an 
art critic, and he is to be supported by a more than adequate staff of writers. 
The illustrations with which the first number is adorned are of pictures in the 

Royal Academy by Mr. Sandys, Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Orchardsov, 
and other celebrated painters of the present day The letterpress is equall, 

deserving of praise. Mr. Lewis Morr's introduces the Review to the public wit: 

a‘Proem’ in graceful yerse, and the editor contributes two articles, one on the 
Royal Academy, and the other, which he calls ‘The Worldin May,’ A full notice 
of the Paris Salon is promised for next month, and should be of interest. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in ‘The State of Europe and the Position of England,’ continues 
the series of articles that he has lately been giving to the public. General 
Boulanger is the subject of an article by Mrs, Crawford, who has the advantage 
of personal acquaintance with him, and with many of his chief opponents. The 
article that is likely to att: act the most attention is a too brief bat careful study 
of Zola’s works by Mrs. Lynn Linton Mr. Verrall gives us an essay on Martial, 
whom he calls a ‘Roman of Greater Rome.’...... Lord Pembroke advocates the 
creation of life peers, ard M. Alphonse Daudet gives us the first vart of 
‘L’Immortel.’ Altogether, this number, if not brilliant, is eminently readable, 
and if the Universal Review keeps vp to this standard it is likely to be successful.”’ 

“It differs from its fellows, the Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary, in 
being readable, and being able to be ‘understanded’ of the people, which the 
others certainly are not. Youcan read it, as a sporting gentleman declared he 
bad read the Bible, from ‘kiver to kiver.’’*—EpmMuND YaArTEs in the World. 

“The general level of merit in the Review, artistic as well as literary, is high.” 
—Globe. 

“The Universal Review ought to revolutionise that rather deadly business, the 
British monthly. It gives ju-t that delightful flavour of actuality which our 
own magazines miss.’’— Star, 

“Certainly if the first number is to be a guide for future issues, this will be an 
interesting publication. The illustrations are good, the letterpress bett-r etill.’’ 
—Stock Exchange, 

“The Universal Review will soon make a place for itself as the English monthly 
magazine de luxe.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The paper and typography are good, and many of the illustrations are 
excellent.’ Spectator. 

“Mr, Verrall’s article, with its happy renderings, would attract attention any- 
where.”’— Academy. 

“* Decidedly the handsomest periodical that has ever been published in England.” 
—British Weekly. 

““M, Daudet’s novel, which is also appearing in a French periodical, ought to 
attract readers.’’—Athenzum. 

“A handsome number—fine paper with wide margins, and illustratious of much 
delicacy of execut'on.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

Favourable notices have also appeared in the Broad Arrow, Leicester Post, 
Hull News, Birmingham Daily Gazette, Western Mercury, Court Journal, 
Northern Weekly, Western Mail, Kast Anglian Daily Times, Sheffield Telegraph, 
Sheffield Evening Standard, Ndi: burgh Evening Dispatch, Eastern Free Press, 
Eastern Daily Press, Newcastle Leader, St. James’s Gazette, Echo, Inquirer, 
York Herald, Notts Express, Bristol Times, &c. 


TO-DAY, the SECOND EDITION of 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 
On the 15th of every Month, illustrated, 2s 6d. 


THE 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


AT AL AN T A. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A. LEITH, 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
BALLADS of all COUNTRIES. Ireland, Kincora, With Frontispiece by J. 
C, Staples. 
The WHITE MAN’S FOOT. Serial Story. 
Illustrated by J. Finremore. 
GIRLS WHO WON SUCCESS. I. Lady Butler (ELIZABETH THOMPSON). 
By 8araH TYTLER. With Portrait and Four Studies by Elizabeth Thompson, 
DON : the Story of a Greedy Dog. By F. ANSTEY. Illustrated by J. 0. Dollman. 
OUR ENGLISH SCHOOLS of ART. III. The Herkomer School. By Joun C, 
STAPLES. With 10 Lllustrations by Students of the School, and a Monograph 
by Professor HERKOMER, A.R.A, 

The FIRST of JUNE. Poem. By H. E. HAMILTON KING. 
Ernest Wilson. 

The LADY of the FORE*T. Serial Story. 
Illustrated by J. B. Yeuts. 

A LETTER to the RATS. Illustrated by PALMER COX. 

“ ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP and READING UNION— 

IX. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By THOMAS HUGHES, 
NOTES about BOOKS. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
EMPLOYMENT for GIRLS. Shorthand, By Miss Reynolds. 
&e., &e. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


JUNE, 1888. 
CONTENTS, 
Tae Last Span—Reapy To Jorn, From a Drawing by A.B. Frost. Frontis- 
Piece. 
Tue Burtprne or a Rartway. With Illustrations from Drawings and from 
Photographs and Prints furnished by the Author. Thomas Curtis Clarke. 
A Lonpon Lire.—In Four Parts. Part I. Henry James, 
Corypon—a PastoraL. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Tue Story oF a SAND-PILE. G. Stanley Hall. 
8m Launcetor. L. Frank Tooker. 
Hospitat Lire. With Illustrations. A. B. Ward. 
(To be continued.) F. J. Stimson. 





Chaps. 5-6. GRANT ALLEN, 


Illustrated by 


Chaps. 18-20. By L. T. MreapeE 





THe ComrorteR. Julia C. R. Vorr. 

First Harvests. Chaps. 18-20. 

DesponvENcy, A. Lampman. 

= ee Illustration from a Drawing by H. Siddons Mowbray. Helen 
ray Cone. 

CarpinaL Newman. With 2 Portraits. Augustine Birrell. 

Aw Evenine Fantasy. William A. Leuhy, 

Lator ABsoo Sinan. George H. Jessop. 

Some GENTLEMEN IN Fiction. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and O0O., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LFRAOGOOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated, 250 rooms. Hight lawn- 
tennis courts; 
MANAGER, 








large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of , 


ERIDGE CASTLE is the OLD ENGLISH HOME described in 


Che English Lllustratedy Magazine 


For JUNE. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 
The Number contains :— 
1. SoLitupE, By Davidson Knowles. Frontispiece. 
2. Guimpses Or OLD ENGLISH Homes—IV. Eripar Castie. By Elizabeth 
Balch. LIilustrated. 
3. THE MEDIATION OF RatpH HarDeLot. Chaps. 31-33. By Professor W. Minto. 
4. PaAGODAS, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS.—Pait I. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
With Illustrations. 
5. Coacnine Days anp Coacuing Wars.—‘‘THe York Roap.’’—PartI. By 
A Outram Tristram, With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
omson, 
6. Lin: A Liverpoot Cui~p. Chap. If. (Concluded.) By Agnes C. Maitland, 
7. Kr Caters. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 344, for JUNE. Price ls. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. 11-12. (To be continued.) 
2, Tue Letters or CHarLes Lams, By Angastine Birrell. 
3. Capri. By William Wordsworth. 
4. A Menack TO NationaL Unity. By B. R. Wise (late Attorney-Gener 
New South Wales), 
5. Two SCHOOLS OF ART. 
6. A Visir TO THE MonasTERY oF Rito. By T. W. Legh, M.P. 
7. THE ALCALDE OF THE Sierra Nr@ra, By W. F. Hubbard, 
8. A BrotHeR oF THE Common Lire, 
9. AvTeR Many Days. 
10. Gaston DE Latour. By Walter Pater. (To be continued ) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





of 








NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES, 
A CLOUD on ST. ANGELO. By Cyril Bennett, Author of 


**The Massage Case.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
“The conclusion is pathetic and well bio izht about. Both in tone and manner 
‘A Cloud on St. Angelo’ has much that merits commendation,’’—Morning Post 


NATURAL CAUSATION: an Essay in Foar Parts. By 
©, E. PLumprre, Author of “ General Sketch of the History of Pantheism,”* 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 

“There is in it a great deal that is deserving of careful consideration, and a 
great deal that is calculated to stimulate thought.’’—Scotsman 


JEWISH PORTRAITS. By Lady Magnus, Author of 
‘Outlines of Jewish History,” &. With brontispiece by Harry Furniss, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ These topics are touched upon with a light and facile pen, and, what is more, 
are treated with real sympathy, which is soun communicated to the reader by 
the art of the author.’’—Jewish Chronicle, 


NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
ASSYRIA: from the Rise of the Empire to the Fall of 
Nineveh. By Zénaipe A. RaGozin, Author of “‘ Uhaldea,” &. Maps and 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Madame Ragozin bas performed her task in it as admirably as she has done in 
her earlier volume on Chaldea, She bas spared no pains in collecting the latest and 
best information on the subject.’’—Extract trom letter from Professor Sarcr, 

ind «yy for JUNE contains an Account of a Visit George Kennan 

The Century paid to a Convict Bar.e mn Tuiman, Siberia, and Pictures 

of the Exiles in the Cages, in Prison, and on the March. See also Mr. De 

Vinne’s Paper—“ A Printer’s Paradise’’—on a famous Prin'ing House of 300 
years ago. Price 1s 4d, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate A:bums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 


BY 
P. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.B. 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio. 


With Descriptive Letterpress, 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) ... ia pm -£1 11 6 
Prints on Plate Paper >» &§£1@ 


Prospectus on application. 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &. 

T HE GTO FTE FS CORP ASH Y, 

: 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER BEERS. 


For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULL BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Richt Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
Di1rkEcTORS. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deruty-CuainmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH. M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.OC.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 


Rev. J. ¥. STRATTON, M.A, 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 


Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D, 





Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysic1an—Dr, STONE, Acruarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, Junex Ist, 1887. 


Accumulated Funds... ‘ee in rae ai eee < i pe oo» £8,349,535 
Annual Income ... oes wes eee nite ose ooo ove ove ooo pee 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 _... oon tee ooo eat 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the phe ed of the Assured, 
Aes Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
oa with full Profits. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
--Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.-~, 








AGE, £8. d. Aar, £8. d. 
25 218 25 16618 
30 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 42 
40 31 18 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4813 4 50 34.19 2 











Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
40 the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





UsE 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


GLADSTONE 








FISHER’S BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. — Gintisalonn Lation Ontldres, and Intute, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Bold by Ohbemists throughout the World, 


Ss. 188 











JUNE NUMBER now ready, price 1s, 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 


RuLine Sourn Arrica. By Sir Charles Warren 
County GoveRNMENT BIL wi 
: _ others a L. By the Earl of Powiz, 
ACKE’s FatHER.—(Concluded.) By W. E. i 
A Hiau-Scroor Girr’s mand 10 Miss * el 
FLitrerMice. By Professor Lloyd Morgan. “ 
he? ray hemp —— By W. M. Acworth 
ADY’s Houipay 1n IRELAND.— , 
By I. L. Bird, ee ay 
A CounsEL oF PerFecTion.—(Concluded.) By Lucas 





ale’ 
Our Lisrary List.—InpEex To Vo. ITI. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


: io CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


‘ s Pees For JUNE. 
OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR LONDON, 

a Q B 7 tne 
'HE SunDay QuEsTION. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
Witt Eneuann Retain Inpia? by Meredith 

Townsend. 
THEOLOGICAL Romances, By Andrew Lang. 
| scm ———. By the Rev. Benjamin Wangh, 
ECENT ORITIcS OF DARWINISM. B 
Romanes, F.R.8. dhicsipiiiias 
» — OF PAUPER FoREIGNERS. By Stephen 
« Pox, 
MatTTHEew ARNOLD. By H. D. Traill, D.C L. 
THE KestT or ImmortTaLs. By Michael Field, 
NaTIONAL DEFENCE. By Henry Dunckley. 
ConTEMPORARY LirE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE, By 
Q@. Monod, 
IspistER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 








USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
CO C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
es TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 


ROBINSON 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 


AND 
’ 
CLEAVER 8 —- ¢ materials Ke also 
atterns of our newest styles in 
"guiaes, | een dies ake 
ilk an 00) irtings, post-free 
SHIRTS. to any part of the ees aldite 


With best materials in 
OLD SHIRTS 








For dress or ordinary wear. Beat 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
(to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 





neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
per’ pe the eget We 
refit none under igure. 

Price-Lists and samples of MAD E AS G00D 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. 

ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, “‘LinrEN”’), BELFAST. 


Linen Collurs, Cuffs, &c., and 
_ & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 














QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





| ctu MEATS. Also, 





es of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





on SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





canis for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
SPECTACLES. 

“ Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferers 
trom defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, E.0 




















esvnaead 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 1883, 
1, From Moor Istes.—Part III. Chaps. 5-7, 
9. Ansour Two GREAT NOVELISTS. 
8. HEALTH-RESORT VIGNETTES. 
4, CanoLinE.—Part II. 
5, Some RECOLLECTIONS OF BisHOP WILBERFORCE. 


6. THE SToRY OF A DUEL, 
7, In Memoriam: A. 8. L. 
8, THE Rogue. Chaps, 20-23, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 


LORD OAKBURN’S 


DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of the New and Cheaper 
Edition of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Intervals, 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 
ON and OFF the STAGE. Written by Them- 
selves, In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 


Now ready. 


The ACADEMICIAN. By 
Hewry Ernxo.t, Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,’’ 
&. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Esme 


Srvart, Author of ‘‘Murie\’s Marriage,” “A 
Faire Damzell,”’ &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. At 
all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Now ready. 


The PARTING of the WAYS. 


By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty,” &. 
Ta 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


The REBEL ROSE : 


Novel, In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


a New 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


DAVID atott?T’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





H.R.H PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH 
AND VOLTAIRE. 

By Dr. GEO. HORN. 


Translated from the German 
by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


Post 8vo, cloth, pr'ce 7s 6d. 
Ready on 28th, 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S ASTROPHEL 
AND STELLA. 


Wherein the Excellence of Sweet Puesy is Concluded. 
Edited, from the Folio of 1598, 
by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


Parchment, fcap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
Ready June Ist. 


LETTERS TO A PATIENT ON 


CONSUMPTION, 
And its Cure by the Hypophosphites. 
By J. FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 











THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, 
And other Poems. 
By RENNELL RODD, 
With Frontispiece by W. B. Richmond, A.R.A. 
’ Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





AFTER PARADISE; or, Legends of 
Exile. 


With other Poems, 
By ROBERT, EARL of LYTTON. 
Second Edition, small foap, 8yo, price 3a 6d. 





FROM WEST TO EAST. 
By HENRY ROSE, Author of “‘ Three Sheikhs,”” 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, 








DAVID STOTT, 870 Oxford Street, W. 


NOTICE.—The Publishers of the “MaGazine oF Art” are pleased to state that, 
having projected a Permanent Fine-Art Record of the leading Pictures of the 


year exhibited at Burlington House, 


they have received the most gratifying 


support from the President and Members of THE RoyaL AcADEMY, and have 


consequently prepared 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1888. 


Containing carefully executed Reprodactions of Pictures and Sculpture 
by leading Exhibitors. Price 1s; post-free, 1s 3d. 


*,* The Work is uniform in size with the “ Magazine or Art,” and every effort has been 
made to do the fullest justice to the merits of each Work of Art given. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 





At all Libraries. 


LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to SIR 


WILLIAM 


TEMPLE. 


Price One Guinea. 


This day. 


SECOND 


“The pleasantest book imaginable,’’—Saturday Review. 


EDITION. This aay. 


** A charming series of le‘ters.""—Scotsman. 


** Few books 2o well worth reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 
At all Libraries. 


LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to SIR 


WILLIAM 


TEMPLE. 


Price One Guinea. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 8t. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 





THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE 





NOTICE—The Third Volume 
HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE,” 


of “ The 
Edited by 


HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, and 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, price 10s 6d, will be 
published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
The LASSES of LEVER- 


HOUSE. By Jerssiz Fotuercitt, Author of 
“ Kith and Kin,” “* The First Violin,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, 63, 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. 


By Ben Haxwarp. 5 vols. 


The WEB of FATE: a 


Dramatic Story. By W. J. Witpme, 2 vols, 


In WHITE and GOLD: a 


Story. By Mrs, F. H. Wittiamsos, 3 vols, 


JOY COMETH in the MORN- 
ING: a Country Tale. By ALtGsnnon GIssING, 
2 vols. 


BERNARD and MARCIA: a 


Story of Middle Age. By Exizaperu GLAIsTER. 
3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





ANTED, COPIES of the 

“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 

—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 





NOW READY. 
Eighth Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
1888, 


Illustrated b: 
Highteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. 
Also by 
A Map Showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
Originally Compiled by 
HERBERT FRY. 
Continued by 
8. W. KERSHAW, F-S.A., and A. M. HEATHCOTE. 


London : 
W.H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Price 5s, t-free. 


LETTERS TO A PATIENT 
0 


Df 
CONSUMPTION, 
And its Cure by the Hypophosphites. 
By JOHN FRANOIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Revised Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s, post-free. 
OM@OPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. RB. and W. Epps, 
Desoribes fully and prescribes for General Diseases. 
London: Jamzs Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Kosent G, 
Warts, M.D., F.B.8.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: @. Mrrcusit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and SimPxim and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Rdi‘ed by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E, T, WATSON. 


BOA TIN G. 


By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 
And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CuaRLEs OC. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. 1.-VI. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND from the INVASION of 
HENRY II. to the UNION (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 6s, 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technical Training, Edited by the Eart of Mratu (Lord 
BRABAZON). 8vo, 5s. 


** The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 
well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book. It is on 
the right lines.”"—Inquirer, 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Eart of Mrarx (Lord Brasazon), Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price ls, boards ; 5s, cloth. 


Contents :—Open Spaces.—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
ow, ee Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
° ealth. 





WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


SAVOURIES a4 la MODE.'! OYSTERS & la MODE; or, the 


Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s, 
ENTREES a la MODE. 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
SOUPS and DRESSED FISH 3) 


la MODE. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, | 
1s 6d. H 


Oyster and over One Hundred Ways 
of Cooking it; to which are added 
a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds 
of Shelled Fish. Sevond Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 





SWEETS and SUPPER DISHES| DRESSED VEGETABLES 4 la 
ala MODE. Feap. 8vo, ls 6d. MODE. Fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. Chaps. 42-46, 
Aw OrcuHIp Farm. By Frederick Boyle. 
Eton: 1836 Tro 1841. By 0. T., Buckland, 
= ne ee From the Russian of Chtchédrine, Translated by Miss 
. Wright. 
Tue Sarnt’s Motuer. By KE. Nesbit. 
THE OLD Navat Sona. By W. Clark Russell. 
In THE Woop.Lanps. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
Unc ie Prerce.—(Concluded.) By Charles Blatherwick. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





1 P eetateal LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS 
will be held in the Reading-Room on THURSDAY, May 3ist, at 8 p.m., the Right 
Hon, the Eart of CARNARVON in the Chair. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
4 ee SS BI N DIN @ 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








PPBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS on nse ee eee 8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .,, ss se ave nee --10,000,000 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ready this day, small crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ PARACELSUS”” AND ‘“STRAFFORD.,” 


This Edition will consist of 16 vols. small crown 8vo, A volume will be pub. 
lished monthly. 


Ready this day, Sixpence, New Series, No 60. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘The EAVES. 
DROPPER,” Part II.—“ OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS.” —“ NOTES 
by a NATURALIST: the BADGER and the FOX.”—‘In q 
GERMAN EMIGRANT SHIP.”—“ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by 
the AUTHOR of DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” Sc., Chaps. 11 and 
12; Se. wernee ; 

ANOTHER SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY.—See 


THE EAVESDROPPER: 


An Unparalleled Experience. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,’’ ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 1s. [Ready next week, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’s 
POPULAR NOVELS SERIES. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAVEROCEKS. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s AND 2s 6d SERIES. 
DEMOS. By George Gissing, Author of ‘“ Thyrza,” “A 
Life’s Morning,” &c. cap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
MEHALAH. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” ‘ Court 


Royal,’ &c. Feap. 3vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


JOHN HERRING. By the Author of ‘Mehalah,” ‘* Court 


Royal,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d, 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘* Mehalah,” ‘ John 
Herring,” ‘‘ The Gaverocks,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—F ree Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Subscriptions 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the. Library, postage-free on application, Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 





11,894,000 bottles. 








aon as 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
This day is published. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 


Or, Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice, through the 
Operation of Natural Forces. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
8vo, 16s, 


This day is published. 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Letters 


from the Afghan Boundary Gommission. By Major C. E. Yare, C.8.1., 


Bombay Statf Corps. 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


In a Series of Letters. By Hetena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by 
permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. A Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This is one of the books we dare hardly criticise...... We have seldom met with 
a book which has given us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more original 
matter for meditation after wards.’’—Times. 

“The book is delightful, full of information and helpful commentary on Shake- 
speare, while at the same time it reveals to us, in the most effective way, a very 
lofty and beautiful individuality.” —British Quarterly Review, 

“Interspersed with the accounts of the plays in which she has appeared, there 
are fragments of dramatic autobiography of much interest and value,” —Saturday 
Review, 


Immediately will be published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon CumminG, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘ Fire Fountains,” &c. With Portrait of the Author 
and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 


This day is published. 


SHAKESPEARE or BACON? By Sir 


THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment cover, 
price 3s. 


The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. By 


Mary Lester (Maria Souitera), Author of ‘* A Lady’s Ride across Spanish 
Hondaras.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


This day is published. 


BETWEEN the OCHILS and FORTH; or, 


from Stirling Bridge to Aberdour. By Davip Brvertiper, Author of 
“Qulross and Tulliallan.’”? With a Map of the District, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Betiarrs. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“An admirable manual of self-help and self-education; an encyclopedia of 
valuable hints and suggestions. Even matters that might be called familiar, 
trivial, or commonplace are brightly treated with fresh originality. Directions 
are given as to diet as well as study ; stress is laid on the due development of the 
physical powers and the careful preservation of health ; dress and the adornment 
of the person are not neglected; maidens are counselled as to the choice of a 
husband, and as to how they may cage as well as net an eligible admirer.””—Tinnes. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pau. Cusuina, Author of '* Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘A Woman with 
a Secret,’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
2 “Tt is a treat to read so good a novel as ‘ The Blacksmith of Voe.’’’—Saturday 
eviow. 
** Full of clever drawing and rich in striking incident.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A thoroughly interesting and wholesome story.”’—Academy. 
‘A powerful and interesting novel.’’—Scotsman. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerarp, Author of ** Reata,”’ 
“* Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 2vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 
‘A most interesting account of the customs, character, and legends of the 
various races who inhabit 'l'ransylvania.”—Murray’s Magazine, 


Pn of interest to lovers of curious and venerable folk-lore.’”’—Pall Mall 
dzette, 


“The book is more readable than most fiction.””—Scotsman. 

“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind.’’"—Manchester 
Egaminer, 

“Tt is altogether unlike most modern books of travel, and, indeed, is quite as 
entertaining as Mrs. Gerard’s novel of ‘ Reata.’ ’—Liverpool Courier. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S 
LIST. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.I.: a Bio- 


graphy. By E. Gamsrer Parry, Author of “ Snuakin, 1885.’” 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


BowLes. 


By Emily 


‘Excellent account of the rise and progress of this most remarkable per- 
sonage.”’—Morning Post, 


“ The book is written in a charming style; and the numerons letters of Madame 
de Maintenon—fresh and crisp as letters can be—will always be full of interest.’ 
—Scotsman. 


With Maps and Fac-similes, demy 8vo, 183. 

ORIGINS of the ENGLISH PEOPLE, and 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Compiled from the Best and Latest Authori- 
ties.. By J. Roemer, LL.D., Vice-President of the College of the City of 
New York. 


Crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 7s 6d. 
A FIGHT with DISTANCES: the States, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, British Columbia, Cuba, the Bahamas. By 
J, J. Ausertin, Translator of ‘The Lusiads,”’ &. 


**He appears to have thoroughly enjoyed himself, and his reader enjoys with 
him.”—Saturday Review. 


© What he saw he describes with excellent effect, great good-humonr, and not 
infrequently with a keenness of penetration which gives his book a distinct 
value.” —Academy. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


SYLVIA ARDEN. By Oswald Crawfurd, 


Author of ‘The World We Live In,’”’ “* Beyond the Seas,” &c. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


ORIGIN of FLORAL STRUCTURES 
THROUGH INSECT and OTHER AGENCIES, By the Rev. Professor 
Grorce Henstow, F.L.S., F G.S. With 88 Figures in Text. 


[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The KINSHIP of MEN: an Argument 
from Pedigrees; or, Genealogy viewed as a Science. By Henry KenpALy, 


“Every living Englishman is a descendant of William the Conqueror and of 
Alfred the Great, not to mention scores of other monarchs who have reigned 
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